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HEN B Company 
marched out of 
the camp for the 


morning skirmish practice, 
Tom Kennedy of squad five 
was feeling depressed. His 
corporal, John Wheeler, had 
just given him a scolding, 
and now wore a stern expression on 
his youthful yet somehow granite-like 
countenance. Kennedy, glancing out of 
the corner of his eye, saw and inter- 
preted the expression. 

He was a thin, pale youth, who had 
gone from high school into the bank, 
where he was employed in a humble 
capacity as clerk. His lack of physical 
strength had prevented him from tak- 
ing part in school athletics; the impe- 
cuniosity of his family had kept him 
from a share in many healthful, boyish 
activities. He had been a bookish boy 
and had shown himself quick at fig- 
ures; many of his classmates envied 
him when, after graduation, a subordi- 
nate place in the First National Bank 
had been given him. In his second year 
of service there he was promoted to a 
clerkship; and when the bank an- 
nounced its willingness to let some of its 
employees attend the military training 
camp, Kennedy had presented himself 
as a volunteer. 

Without experience in the handling 
of arms, without natural dexterity and 
without the self-confidence that a boy 
derives from participation in sports or 
from a life outdoors, Kennedy was not 
the most promising of ‘‘rookies.’’ He 
would have made a better showing in 
the early drills perhaps had he been 
less concerned with the dread of being 
regarded as a ‘‘dub.’’ What made him 
especially self-conscious was the fact 
that his corporal was the son of the 
president of the First National Bank. 
It seemed to Kennedy, inexperienced 
youth that he was, that his whole 
future might depend on the impression 
he made on the president’s son. 

He had long known John Wheeler by 
reputation. Wheeler had been half back 
on his college football team; he was a 
yachtsman of more than local renown. 
As corporal, he was alert, industrious 
and energetic; his efficiency caused 
Kennedy to be only the more keenly 
aware of his own incompetence. The 
other men in the tent were all older 
than he, all better educated than he, 


change in conversation. 
Now, after a week at the camp, 


thing that he had most dreaded being. 
He had caught cold, and had coughed 
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them expressed it, not much small | 





Kennedy had begun to make himself | 
a nuisance to his companions — the | 





at frequent, intervals throughout the | demonstration for the 
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night; he had buried his head under 
his blankets and tried to suppress the 
coughs, and he had blown his nose 
with as little reverberation as possible, 
but he had, nevertheless, received in- 
timations that he was disturbing the sleep of 
his tent mates. In the morning one of them, 
Morrison, a student in a medical school, offered 
him some quinine pills and advised him to 
report at sick call. But Kennedy had resolved 
not to be knocked out by sickness; he thanked 
Morrison for the pills and said he thought he 
should get through all right. His feelings were 
hurt, however, when after breakfast Wheeler 
said: 

‘*Come, fellows, let’s roll up the tent; if we 
don’t give the sun and air a chance in here, 
we’ll all of us be sniffling. ’’ 

The corporal started in to undo the guy ropes 
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and then exclaimed wrathfully, ‘‘Who’s the | 
man that tied these ropes in hard knots? He’s | 


a landlubber, ‘all right. ’’ 

‘*T should say!’’ remarked Morrison, who 
was at work on the other side of the tent. ‘‘I’m 
not guilty.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I am.’’ Kennety* s admission 
was the more rueful because so croaking. 

‘*A man who can only tie a hard knot or a 
granny has no business ever to touch a rope.’’ 
Wheeler snapped out the words while his fin- 
gers worked busily. ‘‘I should think before 
coming to a camp a fellow would learn to tie a 
few knots.’’ 

Kennedy accepted the reproof in silence—if 





a sudden access of coughing can be termed 
silence. He was finding it hard work to disen- | 
gage one of the knots of his own making; | 
presently Wheeler, having freed the other 
ropes, came up and unceremoniously took pos- 
session of that at which Kennedy was picking. | 

‘¢Undo your pack, take the rope that’s | 
fastened to your shelter 
half and I’ll give you 
a lesson,’’ commanded 
Wheeler. 

To the object lesson 
in tying hitches, half 
hitches, slipknots and 
other useful knots Ken- 
nedy gave close atten- 
tion ; but when he tried 
to do what he had just 


asked. ‘*I wonder that 
they keep you. You 
don’t seem to have 
learned to use your 
hands. ’’ 

He snatched the rope 
and then began another 
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mortified youth; Kennedy could not 
have been more hurt if he had been 
lashed with it. The whistle blew; the 
order, ‘‘Fall in!’? was shouted at the 
head of the street. 

‘Quick, now! Do up your pack!’’ Wheeler 
tossed back the rope, and Kennedy madea dive 
into the tent where his equipment lay scat- 
tered. Hastily cramming things together, he 
discovered when he had his pack rolled up and 
fastened that he had left out the rubber poncho. 
In the street the men were all lined up at 
attention ; he alone was unready. The first ser- 
geant was calling the roll; the corporals were 
reporting: ‘‘ Squad one?’’ ‘‘All present.’’ 
‘*Squad two?’’ ‘‘ All present.’’ Kennedy flung 
on his pack and crammed his poncho under his 
mattress, where it would not be visible. ‘‘Squad 
five?’’ ‘‘Private Kennedy absent.’’ ‘‘Squad 
six?’’ ** All present. ’’ 

Kennedy fastened his canteen to his belt, 
caught up his rifle and took his place in the 
rear rank. 

He heard the corporals far down the line 
reporting, ‘‘All present.’’ He alone had been 
delinquent. Wheeler’s face seemed more for- 
bidding than ever. 

And that was why, as the company marched 
out for the day’s work, Kennedy felt de- 
pressed. He was making a poor showing; he 
had won the outspoken disapproval of the man 
whose good opinion he most heartily desired. 
Besides, he was miserable in body ; nose, eyes 
and throat were all inflamed, the pack seemed 
heavier than it ought to be, and there was no 
early-morning enthusiasm in his legs. A glance 
at Wheeler’s face still further depressed his 
spirits. He had never seen the corporal look 
so black, and he knew it was all on account 
of having such a ‘‘dub’’ in the squad! 

It was really not on that account at all. 
What was troubling | 
the corporal was a| 
sense of his severity 
toward a subordinate 
who seemed to be do- 
ing the best he could. 
He was chagrined that | 


ing B Company was 
put through skirmish 
drill ; the sun was hot, 
the air heavy; with 
all too brief intermis- 
sions the men were 
ciel kept at work: run- 
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THEN SUDDENLY OUT OF THE BELT OF WOODS BROKE A LINE OF MEN AND CHARGED FORWARD 


THE NIGHT ATTACK 


CH Arthur Stanwood Pier 
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faces, and pulling the trig- 
ger and throwing the bolt 
of their rifles. Lying prone, 
with neck and shoulder: 
muscles aching under the 
weight of the pack, Ken- 
nedy experienced the great- 
est discomfort, for then his 
nose became an abomination to him. 
And at those times, snuffling, coughing 
and gasping, he was painfully aware 
that to the other members of the squad, 
and particularly to the corporal, he 
must seem nothing less than a curse. 

The luncheon hour afforded him a 
little rest. But all the afternoon there 
was drill on the parade ground; and 
at supper Kennedy was almost too tired 
to eat. His cold was no better, his cough 
was more frequent and racking, and 
he ‘feared that he should be a greater 
nuisance to his tent mates than on the 
preceding night. After supper he 
thought he should go into the town 
and get some cough drops; but that 
was a mile walk, and before undertak- 
ing it he decided to stretch himself out 
on his bed for a few minutes’ rest. 
Wheeler came up and asked him how 
he was feeling. 

‘*All right, if only I don’t keep you 
fellows awake,’’ Kennedy croaked, 
grateful for the question. 

**You don’t sound all right. I should 
think you’d better see the doctor. ’’ 

“‘Oh, I sound worse than I am.’’ 

Wheeler walked away, with a good- 
natured laugh that made Kennedy feel 
better than a cough drop could have 
done. It showed him that the corporal 
did not have an unfriendly attitude 
toward him, and it stimulated his re- 
solve to let the corporal see that he did 
not lack staying power. 

For a few minutes he had been re- 
clining on his bed, when he was horri- 
fied to hear the B Company whistle, 
followed by the shout, ‘‘ Fall in, B Com- 
pany!’? When he emerged from the 
tent, he heard the second order that 
was being relayed down the street, 
‘*Fall in with the rifle and the full 
pack !’? For a dismal moment Kennedy 
thought of going up to the captain and 


; Pleading unfitness for further duty. 


Then he gritted his teeth, slung his 


he had been so sharp- | pack, which he had not yet unrolled, 
tongued with the little | en his aching shoulders and took up 


fellow ; he had got into his rifle. The other occupants of the 


When the company was lined up, 
Capt. Hughes said, ‘‘B Company is 
ordered out to hold a section of trench 


| against an expected night attack. Squads 


right!’ 

While the men proceeded at route 
step, they lamented facetiously the or- 
deal ahead of them. Kennedy snuffled 
and shuffled along, trying to keep his 
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the habit of thinking | tent made their appearance on the run, 4 3 
and without in the least intending to| seen his instructor do of Kennedy rather uttering maledictions and cries of grief 4 * 
make him feel inferior they did make | he became confused. pityingly as ‘‘the lit-| and wonderment. Had not they been os 
him feel so. As a matter of fact, they| ‘‘Are youas slow as tle fellow. ’’ worked hard enough for one day! This *% Ga 
thought he was an unassuming and | that counting bills in All the long morn- | kind of thing was an outrage! 4% 
obliging person, who had, as one of | the bank?’’ Wheeler j 
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head up and his shoulders from drooping. He 
looked apprehensively at the western sky ; the 
sun had gone down in a black cloud wrack, 
which was swarming higher and heavier. The 
sultry air was suddenly fanned by a cool wind, 
lightning flashed in the mass of clouds, and 
thunder pealed. 

‘‘Going to have a little real war this evening, 
I guess,’’ observed Morrison. 

‘‘The storm may not hit us,’’ said Wheeler. 

‘Everything that can will hit us to-day,’’ 
replied Morrison. 

By the time the company had reached the 
trenches, which were dug on the edge of a 
wide field, it was growing dark. The wind was 
blowing hard and flung splashes of rain into 
the men’s faces. 

Capt. Hughes halted his command and called 
the members round him. 

‘This is the section that you are to defend, ’’ 
he said. ‘‘ You see it consists of four separate 
front-line trenches, each just long enough and 
wide enough to accommodate eight men. Each 
front trench is connected with the second line 
of trenches by a short runway. Behind the 
second line is the shelter, or dugout, for those 
who are not on duty in the trenches. You will 
take turns in holding the front line; each squad 
will be relieved every fifteen minutes. The rest 
of you will keep under cover in the shelter— 
under cover from the enemy, that is.’’ There 
was an uncertain ripple of laughter; the rain 
was beginning now to pour down. ‘‘At what 
hour the attack may develop I can’t tell you,”’ 
continued the captain, ‘‘but it will no doubt 
be sometime between now and sunrise.’’ 

In the shelter, which was a large rectangular 
pit six feet deep, the men opened their packs 
and got out their ponchos—all except Ken- 
nedy, who stood looking on while his com- 
rades proceeded to protect themselves against 
the now pelting rain. 

Wheeler, poking his head through the open- 
ing in his poncho, saw Kennedy standing thus. 

‘‘Why don’t you get out your poncho?”’ he 
asked. 

““T forgot to put it in my pack.’’ 

‘‘That’s the limit, a night like this. You’ve 
got a frightful cold, too.’? Wheeler pulled off 
the poncho that he had just put on. ‘‘Get into 
this and keep yourself as dry as you can.’’ 

‘“‘No, I wouldn’t'think of taking your —’’ 

‘*You’re under orders now, and you’ll take 
what your corporal tells you.’? Wheeler thrust 
the rubber garment over his subordinate’s 
head. ‘‘There you are; I don’t want to feel 
responsible for your having pneumonia.’’ 

Then, as Capt. Hughes called, ‘‘Squad lead- 
ers, gather round!’’? Wheeler moved away to 
receive instructions. 

Seating himself cross-legged, .Kennedy ar- 
ranged the poncho as well as he could over his 
rifle. The rain came down in sheets, poured 
from the brims of hats, formed puddles on the 
ground, oozed through trousers and boots and 
leggings. By the occasional lightning flashes 
Kennedy could see the group of corporals hold- 
ing conference with the captain near by; he 
could see the huddled forms of the privates 
like himself, the ponchos shining on their 
shoulders, the pools glistening at their feet. 

In a few moments the conference broke up; 
then Capt. Hughes raised his voice sharply. 

‘*Mr. Wheeler, where is your poncho?’’ 

**T haven’t got it, sir.’ 

‘*A man who is careless about himself is not 
likely to look after his men, and that is an 
officer’s first duty. You set a bad example to 
the members of your squad, Mr. Wheeler.’’ 

“Vea, ur.’’ 

- Wheeler saluted and the captain turned away 
just as Kennedy came forward. The corporal 
gripped Kennedy’s wrist and held him fast, 
then led him in silence back to his place. 

‘‘That’s all right,’’ he whispered in Ken- 
nedy’s ear. ‘‘Don’t you butt in. You’d only 
get it in the neck if you did.’’ 

Kennedy, believing that a soldier’s first duty 
is to obey, did not persist; he saw the cap- 
tain leave the shelter and join a group of offi- 
cers on the bank. 

‘Tt isn’t fair, though, for you to take the 
blame,’’ he began. 

‘*Tt’s of no importance, ’? Wheeler answered. 

A few moments later Kennedy was convinced 
that the corporal was mistaken. While Wheeler 
was talking to another member of the squad, 
Morrison said to Kennedy in a low voice: 

‘*T guess Wheeler’s chance for promotion is 
gone now. They’re going to make some new 
sergeants to-morrow, and I thought Wheeler 
would surely be one; but I guess that forget- 
ting his poncho has queered him with the 
captain. He’s a stickler about little things. ’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t seem fair,’’ repeated Kennedy, 
as if speaking to himself. 

Night had settled down, the blackest kind of 
night, when the first platoon was ordered into 
the advance trenches. From ambush among 
the trees behind the shelter searchlights began 
to play against the woods five hundred yards 
away, out of which the attack was expected to 
come. The watchers in the shelter and the 
trenches remained in utter darkness while the 
streaming lines of rain and the distant trees 
emerged into view under the sweeping rays. 
Back and forth the searchlights plied, raking 
the whole sector of forest that bounded the field. 
The men in the shelter, who had stood up to 
see what the searchlights might disclose, soon 


sat down again and wrapped their ponchos 
about themselves more snugly. The minutes 
passed ; there was no sound except that made 
by the determined, trampling rain. 

Wheeler, who had been peering over the top 
of the embankment, came and seated himself 
between Kennedy and Morrison. 

‘«There’s one thing,’’ he murmured. ‘*The 
enemy are getting it same as we are.’’ 

Morrison grunted. ‘‘ How do you know? 
They’re regulars, and maybe they haven’t left 
their barracks yet. Maybe they won’t till about 
Sas m.”’ 

‘*Ton’t be always taking the joy out of life,’’ 
Wheeler entreated. 

At last came the turn of the second platoon. 
They filed out through the runways into the 
second - line trench, where they waited until 
the squads of the first platoon returned from 
the sections that they had been holding. 

‘Second platoon, load !’’ 

In the pitch blackness it was not an easy 
thing to do. Kennedy got his clip jammed in 
the magazine and for a few moments could not 
shove it down or pull it out. Then, when he 
gave a final desperate wrench, out it came with 
a jump, slipped through his fingers and fell 
somewhere in the mud. 

‘‘Lock your pieces, Forward !’’ 

Kennedy had to straighten up and move on 
without having found his cartridges. When he 
was in his place between Wheeler and Morri- 
son, he took another clip out of his belt and, 
working carefully and slowly, inserted it in 
the magazine. The sound of others’ working 
with their rifles let him know that he had not 
been the only one to get into difficulty. 

From somewhere behind, Capt. Hughes gave 
instructions: 

‘‘Keep your eyes on that strip of woods. 
Squad on the right, take the sector from the 
ravine to the top of the knoll. Next squad, 
the sector from the top of the knoll to that tree 
that stands out in front of the woods. Next 
squad, the-sector from that tree to the big rock. 
Fourth squad, the sector from the big rock to 
the road. If anyone comes out of the woods 
in your sector, fire on him.’’ 

‘*No one will come,’’? murmured Morri- 
son. *‘Not for five or six hours yet.’’ 

But they all stood peering intently over 
the low ridge of earth that protected the 
top of the trench and on which their rifles 
rested. Without cessation the searchlights 
swept back and forth along the belt of 
woods; for only the briefest interval was 
any section left in darkness. Time passed, 
and still the only sound was the steady 
drumming of the rain. 

Then suddenly out of the belt of woods 
broke a line of men and charged forward. 
Instantly all along the advance trenches 
burst jets of flame and the vicious crackle 
and bang of the rifles. After the wearisome 
and uncomfortable vigil, Kennedy felt 
warmed into excitement; he got off three 
shots before the enemy dropped to the 
ground and began shooting in their turn. 
Then an enemy platoon on the right made 
a short rush forward and dropped, and 
immediately resumed firing. By platoon 
rushes the line advanced, and its fire seemed 
to grow steadier and stronger as it drew 
nearer. In contrast, the fire of the defend- 
ers of the trenches weakened. Only three 
men-in Wheeler’s squad were maintaining 
a steady fire; the other squads displayed a 
corresponding feebleness of resistance. 

‘*Fire faster, men!’’ cried Capt. Hughes. 

But, fire faster they did not—and could 
not. More than half of them were now 
having the trouble in loading their rifles 
that Kennedy had experienced—and was 
having again. Fumbling in the darkness 
with the wet, slippery mechanism, trying 
hurriedly to slide the cartridge clips into 
place, man after man had jammed his 
magazine, and with clumsy fingers was 
frantically trying to adjust it. Meanwhile, 
the fire of the enemy became more intense; 
they drew nearer and nearer by platoon 
rushes ; and at last Capt. Hughes gave the 
order to the defenders of the trenches, 
**Cease firing !’’ 

Then, a few yards away, up sprang the 
enemy and, with bayonets fixed and a 
wild yell that at the last fizzled out 
into laughter, charged down on the 
trenches. They stopped on the edge 
and greeted the defenders deri- 
sively: ‘‘Well, boys, all dead, 
ain’t you?” “Fired as if you 
were, anyway.’’ ‘‘How’d 
you have liked it if this 
had been a real attack ?’’ 
‘“ Any of you boys 
want to have a little 
bayonet practice?’’ 

Capt. Hughes gave 
the command to un- 
load. After ‘*inspec- 
tion arms’’ had been 
ordered, the captain 
pointed the moral of 
the evening’s expe- 
rience: ‘* You see, 
it’s not enough to 
be good daylight 
soldiers —important 





though that is. You 








have got to be able to use your rifles as well 
in the dark. ’’ 

B Company marched back to camp; Ken- 
nedy sought an audience with Capt. Hughes. 
He could only say in a husky whisper: 

“*T want to explain about Corp. Wheeler’s 
poncho.’’ He had to stop for a fit of coughing; 
the captain bent down and looked at him 
sharply. ‘‘He took off his poncho and made 
me put it on—I’d forgotten mine. I hope it 
won’t count against him.’’ 

‘*What do you mean by staying on duty in 
this condition ?’’ demanded the captain. 

**T sound worse than I am.’’ 

The captain grunted. ‘‘Report at sick call 
to-morrow. I’ll remember what you say about 
Wheeler. Good night !’’ 

The next morning, when Kennedy returned 
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from the hospital tent, having been pronounced 
fit to continue on active duty, he found the 
members of squad five congratulating Wheeler 
on his promotion to the rank of sergeant. 

‘*Here’s the fellow that saved the job for 
me.’’ Wheeler clapped Kennedy’s -shoulder. 
‘*Capt. Hughes said you went to him and told 
tales out of school.’’ 

Kennedy looked pleased. ‘‘I heard the cap- 
tain tell you that you mightn’t be good at 
looking after your men,’’ he answered. ‘‘I 
thought I’d show him.’’ 

‘* Business, just business, ’’ said Wheeler with 
a twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘Dad would never for- 
give me if I let anything happen to you. I feel 
just as responsible for the bank, having you 
up here, as he does. Now come and I’!] give 
you another lesson in how to tie a knot.’’ 
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the telephone rang made 


somewhere, ‘‘ That’s an ‘agony call,’ ’’ 
I said to myself with a sigh. Even in 
the few months that my brother George and I 
had been in the garage business we had learned 
to adjust ourselves to receiving ‘‘agony calls’’ 
at any time of the day or night. The appeals 
for help from persons off on the road whose 
cars have broken down must be answered; 
but I did not see how I, a woman, and alone 
in the garage, could answer this one to-night. 

It was after eight o’clock; rain had been 
falling since early afternoon. Because of the 
holiday—it was the Fourth of July—all our 
cars were out and 
our men with them; 
George had gone to 
Detroit. So I was 
alone in the office 
when the ‘agony 
call’? came. 

‘*Are you the ga- 
rage, and can you 
send some one to help 
us?” an agitated, pip- 
ing little voice said 
over the wire. 

‘*I’m afraid not,’’ 
I replied. ‘‘It’s the 
Fourth, you know. 
We haven’t a car left 
in the garage, or a 
man to go out.’”’ 

‘‘Oh, but we must 
have some one!’’ The 
voice became even 
more agitated. ; 

‘*You’ll have to 
call some one else.’’ 

‘* But there isn’t 
anyone. I’ve tried. 
We can’t get anyone 
—and the baby’s sick 
—and nee 

‘*Where are you, 
and what’s the mat- 
ter with your car?’’ 
I asked. 

**T don’t know just 
where we are—way 
off in the woods some- 
where. We’re stran- 
gers. Wait. I’ll ask at 
the house here where 

I am telephon- 
ing.’’? After a 
pause the voice 
p< said, ‘‘The wom- 
: an says it’s about 






























































DRAWN BY W F. SFECHER 


“| THOUGHT YOU 
WOULD COME SOON!" SHE CRIED, 
AND I RECOGNIZED THAT VOICE AT ONCE 


two miles from Knapp’s Mills, 
up beside Smollett’s Pond.’’ 


that was eleven or twelve miles from 

Redfield Centre, where our garage 
was. I asked again what had happened to 
their car. 

‘*T’m afraid the batteries have run out, and 
something’s the matter with the carburetor. 
I’ve cranked and cranked, but she won’t start. 
The baby is sick, and old Grammy Lovegood 
can’t walk, and she’s terribly tired.’’ 

‘How many of you are there?’’ 

**Seven.’’ 

‘*No man in your party ?’’ 

‘ ‘No. a9 

Who could say no to that little piping voice, 
which sounded more like a child’s than a 
woman’s? And there was a sick baby, and ‘‘old 
Grammy Lovegood,’’ who could not walk. 

‘*T’ll see what I can do; but it’s twelve miles. 
It will take an hour,’’ I said, and hung up. 

‘* Ah, me!’? I said to myself. ‘‘ This comes of 
going into partnership with George in a garage. 
It is no proper business for girls to embark in, 
even just to sit in the office. You never know 
what is going to happen next.’’ 

Redfield Centre is only a small hamlet in 
New England, and ours is the only garage 
there. After locking the office I sped along the 
street to the house of a good friend of mine 
who owns a roadster. , 

**Cally,’’ I said to her, ‘‘I’ve had an ‘agony 
call’ from away up by Smollett’s Pond. George 
is gone, you know; and there isn’t a car in. 
Do you suppose you and I could go in yours?’’ 

‘*But it’s thundering, and I’m afraid another 
big shower’s coming !’’ she exclaimed. 

‘*Looks enough like it,’’ I said. ‘‘ But there’s 
@ sick baby and an old, invalid woman—seven 
in the crowd and not a man among them.’’ 

Callista Browne is no slacker. ‘‘Well,’’ she 
said, ‘‘I suppose we must go—if it’s like that.’’ 

We backed the car out, and put into it the 
usual first-aid articles — batteries, jack, tire 
pump, towline, tire chains, cylinder oil and a 
ean of gasoline. Then, as the thunder boomed 
nearer, we set off on the road to Knapp’s Mills. 

On we spattered through mud and puddles. 
I knew the way fairly well ; and in half an hour 
we had reached Knapp’s Mills and had picked 
up the narrow road that winds northward 
through the woods beside Smollett’s Pond. 

‘It had begun to pour again, but we bumped 
steadily on. When we had gone about two miles 
from Knapp’s Mills I began to wake the echoes 
with the horn. In a few minutes we got an 
answer —a dull and despondent honk-honk- 
honk! from an old-fashioned horn. 

‘*There they are!’’ Cally exclaimed. 

A moment later, as we rounded a bend in 
the thick woods, our headlights 
revealed a car in the middle of 
the road ; all its occupants were 
huddled under the dripping top. 
The light shone in on them, and 
I shall not soon forget that 
bunch of pale, pinched, woebe- 


gone faces that peered out at us. 
‘*Hello!’? I called. ‘‘There 
you are, then!’’ 


A lean little girl hopped nim- 
bly out and ran forward. ‘“‘I 
thought you would come soon!’’ 
she cried, and I recognized that 
voice at once. 

In size she did not appear to 
be more than thirteen years old, 
but we learned afterwards that 
she was sixteen. Her sleeves 
were rolled above her elbows in 
a businesslike way. She looked 
as wet as if she had been in 
the pond. 

‘*It rained awfully before I 
got back from telephoning,’’ 
she said, laughing. Then, glanc- 
ing at her car, she added, ‘‘I 
think it’s my batteries. ’’ 

We were curious about the 
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other travelers. As we went over to the 
stranded car, we saw sitting in the corner of 
the back seat an old woman, who was evidently 
‘‘Grammy Lovegood.’’ Beside her sat a young 
woman, rocking and hushing a baby. Huddled 
at her knees were two other children, and a 
third, a big-eyed little boy, sat on the seat 
in front. It seemed to me that I had never seen 
such pale, starved-looking faces. 

It was plainly the small girl with rolled-up 
sleeves that drove the car, and to her we 
turned in order to learn what was wrong. She 
had at once opened the cuddy under the front 
seat, and was taking out the battery case and 
testing the batteries with her switch key. 

‘*You see how weak they are,’’ she said. 

Child though she looked, she knew a lot about 
automobiles and talked like an old driver 
about her car. And such a car! 

We replaced the old batteries with the fresh 
ones that we had brought. But more than weak 
batteries ailed that old car. Everything ailed it! 
When we failed to start it, we put the young 
mother, the baby and the grandmother into 
Callista’s car, while we took up the floor and 
made a fuller examination. The little driver, 
eager to help us and to do all the hard work 
herself, leaped about like a grasshopper. 

Not even the brake or the steering gear 
worked properly or safely. The deeper we went 
the more we wondered that this girl had been 
able to make the car go. It was her car, we 





learned, and she was very proud of being the 
owner of it. Our astonishment reached its 
climax when she told us that they had come 
all the way from Erie, Pennsylvania, more 
than twelve hundred miles. 

Piece by piece we got from her the story of 
that strange journey. Her name, she told us 
very prettily, was Helen Montrose Kelly, by 
your leave. The other travelers were not rela- 
tives of hers at all, but only neighbors in dis- 
tressed circumstances. She was carrying them 
to the grandmother’s old home at Orono, near 
Bangor, Maine. 

The husband of the young woman and the 
father of the children had been drowned in a 
wreck on the lake the preceding winter. They 
had not been able to make a living in Erie, 
and so Grandmother Lovegood’s brother had 
offered to take them in on his farm at Orono; 
but he was a poor man himself and had not 
been able to send them any money for railway 
tickets. And after paying their rent they had 
not had enough for the fare from Erie to Orono. 
Indeed, they had virtually no money left at all. 

‘*So,’’ went on Helen Montrose Kelly, with 
frequent glances at the roadster, to make sure 
that the others did not hear, ‘‘I drew out 
twenty-two dollars I had in the savings bank, 
and took ’em and started. We’re poor folks, 
but dad said, ‘Put ’em through.’ But I’ve had 
a lot of tire trouble, and I had to buy a new 
inner tube at Schenectady. We haven’t had 





much for victuals. But I’ve a dollar twenty 
left—and how much will those batteries be?’’ 

In the dark behind the car Callista gripped 
my hand hard. ‘‘You brave little soul!’’ she 
said to the girl. ‘‘You may not know it, but 
you’re a little heroine—and a brick, besides. ’’ 

‘*Oh, that’s nothing! I like to drive. I always 
wanted to come East,’’ said the girl. ‘‘I’m 
going to Boston on my way back and see 
Bunker Hill and Lexington and Concord.’’ 

For more than an hour we stood in the driz- 
zling rain and pottered over that old car. We 
decided at last that the carburetor needed ad- 
justing. That is a job for an expert. So we 
did the only decent thing we could do: got 
out our line, took their car in tow, and started 
for home with them. 

It was slow, hard driving; the church clock 
struck twelve just as we reached the garage. 
Callista had said that she would take the way- 
farers in at her house. Her mother rose and 
helped attend to the baby, and they made the 
entire family as comfortable as they could. I 
took the little driver to pass what remained of 
the night with me at my boarding house. 

The next morning I set our mechanic to 
work on the old car, but he said that it needed 
so many repairs that it would not be ready for 
the road for several days. The night’s rest had 
refreshed all the travelers, and the baby seemed 
much better; so I bundled them all into one of 
our touring cars and set off to carry them to 





their destination. Callista’s mother had put up 
a huge basketful of food for them. I left the 
Lovegoods safe at the farm of Grandmother 
Lovegood’s brother; they were so happy to 
have reached their journey’s end and so grate- 
ful to the little girl who had brought them, 
and to me, too! I took Helen Montrose Kelly 
back to Redfield Centre with me. 

Two mornings later she set off for Erie in her 
car, which had been thoroughly overhauled. 
We had misgivings for her, but she was confi- 
dent and as cheerful as a cricket. Of course 
Callista and I saw%o it that she had money 
enough for food and expenses on the way. 

And she got home safely, doing a hundred 
and fifty miles a day in that old car! We re- 
ceived postal cards from her on the way; and 
in the long, earnest letter that she wrote us 
after reaching home she heavily underlined 
the last paragraph: ‘‘I know you told me not 
to, but I shall send you that money just as 
soon as I can raise it. I’m going to earn it 
with my car, taking out parties.’’ 

George did not return from Detroit until 
after our little guest had gone. 

‘*Really, Bess, this is no way to run a ga- 
rage!’’ he said to me somewhat impatiently, 
when he learned what I had been doing. ‘‘We 
couldn’t clear expenses at that rate.’’ 

But I know George pretty well. He would 
have done all I did, and more, if he had seen 
little Helen Montrose Kelly. 


THE FARMER AS BUYER AND SELLER 


By 


HE self-sutficing farmer has disap- 

peared from every country where 

agriculture has prospered. He bought 
or sold little or nothing; he produced vir- 
tually everything that he used on the 
farm, and after providing for the needs 
of his household had virtually no surplus. 
He farmed for subsistence rather than for 
profit in the form of money. Most of us, 
even though we live in town, are descended 
from grandfathers, or at least from great- 
grandfathers, who did that kind of farming. 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 


ARMING of that kind had its ad- 
vantages, and also its disadvan- 
tages. If we fix our attention on the 

advantages, we may regret, as some do, 
‘the disappearance of the good old days 
when every farm was suflicient unto itself 
and when the farmer was independent of 
such things as falling markets, fluctuating 
prices, shrinking credit, financial panics, 
trusts, monopolies and middlemen. Those 
were the days when our great-grandfathers 
tanned their own leather, made shoes for the 
family, made their own farm implements and 
killed and cured their own meat. They usually 
took their wheat to the mill to be ground, but 
it was ground on shares, and money was not 
needed even for that transaction. 

After a similar fashion, our great -grand- 
mothers dyed, spun and wove the wool grown 
on the farm into garments for the family, 
ehurned the butter, made the cheese, moulded 
the candles, boiled the soap, and did a multitude 
of other tasks that are now performed outside 
the household. Our great-grandmothers had to 
work late and get up early in order to do all 
that work. The system clearly had its disad- 
vantages. 

The fact that it has been universally aban- 
doned is in. itself pretty clear proof that the 
farmers, who ought to know, considered its 
disadvantages to be greater than its advantages. 


In its place has come the system of commercial: 


farming under which buying and selling is 
becoming an increasingly important branch of 
the farmer’s business. 

Commercial farming, like all forms of com- 
merce, is based upon division of labor—the 
system under which each one does that which 
in his position he can best do, and exchanges 
his products or his services for those of other 
specialists. It is the general belief that the 
great majority are better off under this arrange- 
ment than they would be if everyone tried to 
do everything for himself. 

We must probably look forward to a still 
greater division of labor, and still greater de- 
pendence upon the process of buying and sell- 
ing. Agriculture has been slower than most 
other industries to grow in that way, but it 
was a necessary growth and had to come, and 
it must go on still further. That will give 
ever-increasing importance to the problem of 
buying and selling. The wise farmers will 
therefore give greater and greater attention 
to it. 

There are other causes at work that tend 
to make the problem especially acute at the 
present time. In the earlier stages of com- 
mercial farming the farmer usually sold his 
products to consumers who lived within a 
wagon haul of his farm. The consumers like- 
wise got most of their supplies from the local 
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farmers. The problems of buying and selling 
agricultural produce under such simple con- 
ditions were comparatively easy. Producer 
and consumer either met face to face or at 
most there was only one middleman between 
them. 

Rapid and cheap transportation and com- 
munication have combined to break down the 
walls that once bounded the local market. 
Products from distant regions now invade the 
once local market and compete on equal terms 
with the products of the neighborhood. The 
local producer must in turn send his products 
to distant markets to compete on equal terms 
with the producers there. It would be a little 
more accurate to say that the local market, as 
that term was once understood, has disappeared 
altogether and that there has come in its place 
a market that is nation - wide, or, for some 
products, world-wide. Producer and consumer 
are now widely separated, and there are many 
classes of middlemen and several kinds of trans- 
portation agencies between them. 

Before we complain of this situation we 





must consider how much wider is the choice | 
that it presents to the consumer. Certain deli- 
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dominated nearly every business and have 
prospered out of all proportion to the pro- 
ducers. Some conspicuous business successes 
have been achieved in the field of production 
alone, but they have been neither so large 
nor sO numerous as those achieved by men 
whose chief business was buying and selling. 
Even in agriculture I know of no conspicu- 
ously successful farmer who does not owe his 
success quite as much to his skill and wisdom 
in buying and selling as to his ability in pro- 
ducing. 

Not only is that true of individual successes ; 
it is true of communities as well. It is a very 
significant, not to say startling, fact that no 
manufacturing city has risen to first rank 


among the cities of any country. A few have | 


risen to second and third rank, but only trading 
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Here was a legitimate opportunity for 
the class now known as middlemen —a 
class whose chief business is to buy and 
to sell. 

The destruction of the local market, 
with its fairly definite boundaries and 
simple conditions, followed by the as yet 
incomplete development of the national 
or the world market with its indefinite 
boundaries and complex conditions, has 
greatly inereased the difficulty of the 
marketing problem. It has also increased 
the dependence of both producer and con- 
sumer upon those who understand the 
problem. In any community the men of 
power are the men who can do what a 
great many want to have done but what 
they are unable to do for themselves. 
Under the conditions of the present mar- 
ket those men are likely to be the men 
who know how to get the products from 
the producers to the consumers ; they are, 
in short, the expert buyers and sellers. 
Since neither the producers nor the con- 
sumers seem to have solved that problem 
for themselves, they are dependent upon 
those who have solved it. They can escape 
that condition of dependence only by learn- 
ing themselves to buy and to sell. 

Farmers seem to have been slower than most 
other producers to learn that large and impor- 
tant fact. Everyone knows that the manufac- 
turer who proceeds with the work of production 
without having considered very carefully in 
advance the problem of marketing is headed 
pretty straight toward bankruptcy. Yet many 
farmers have been doing just that. 


SELLING ORGANIZATIONS 


UT they are now awake or are awaken- 
B ing to the situation. So much is being 
said, however, about the difficulty of 
marketing farm products by the old haphazard 


cities have risen to first rank. Of course no | methods that some are beginning to think 
city is exclusively either one kind or the other. | that farm products are peculiarly hard to 


Some are predominantly trading cities, al- | 


though they do a great deal of manufacturing. | 


sell—harder to sell than those of other indus- 
| tries. If there is any difference, the reverse 


Others are predominantly manufacturing cities, | is probably true; but nothing sells itself satis- 
although they must always do a great deal of | factorily on the highly complicated and some- 


trading. 
In the local markets of an older and simpler | 


| what disorganized world-wide or nation-wide 


market. A thorough knowledge of the wide 


eacies such as strawberries, which the con- day custom had established certain methods, | market, carefully planned methods and an 
sumer could enjoy for only a few weeks when | and the whole process was simple and well | efficient selling organization are necessary in 
he depended upon the local market, he can | understood by everyone. The farmers knew | any case. 


now enjoy for as many months. Many things | that on certain days known as market days, at | 


The farmer who chooses to give his chief 


that he could not get except at very high | certain places called market places, there would | attention to the work of growing crops may 
prices he can now buy regularly at prices | be buyers looking for products. The consumers | become an expert in that direction. He can 


that put them within the reach of all. Besides, | 


likewise knew that at those times and places | 


searcely hope to become an expert also in the 


he has a wider choice of quality and variety in | farmers would be present with products to sell. work of selling, or of buying supplies and 
the same product than he would have if he| To be sure, some of the farmers might have to | equipment. He must depend upon others to 


depended entirely upon local producers. 


| haul a part of their produce back to the farms | 


| Supply the expertness in the commercial side 


It is pretty certain that the consumer will | | for lack of enough buyers, or some of the con- | | of his business, or else he must devote much 
refuse to surrender those privileges, even if! sumers might not be able to get what they | | time and study to it himself. Ours is the age 
anyone should in the future suggest that they | wanted because farmers had not happened to | of specialization, and he will probably do well 
be taken away from him. Therefore, we must | bring it in sufficient quantities. The method | to specialize on production. But he may sup- 


assume that the local market in the older sense 
has forever disappeared and that markets will | 
continue to expand their boundaries. That will | 
compel a considerable reorganization of market- | 
ing methods. | 
These remarks apply, however, not to agri- | 
culture alone, but to every other industry as | 
well. The overwhelming need for a reorganiza- 
tion of marketing methods has put everyone in 
a position of dependence upon those who know | 
how to solve the problem. They have therefore | 


was simple, but it was not efficient. 


PROBLEM OF MARKETING 


HAT the farmer needed was a market 

W where he could sell all his produce 
on any day; and what the consumer 

needed was a market where he could always 


| get what he wanted and in any quantity. 


Both could well afford to pay, and were quite 
willing to pay, something for that advantage. 





port a selling organization and place it under 
the direction of experts. Unless he is willing 
to do that, or to become an expert himself, to 
the neglect of his work as a producer, he must 
merely sell to the middlemen who supply the 
expertness on their own terms. 

No single small farmer can support his own 
selling organization. He does not have business 
enough to keep such an organization busy. Five 
hundred or a thousand small farmers, if they 
will work together and submit to the necessary 
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rules and regulations, can maintain a selling | impression on the large market. A group of | plain that the individual farmer would hardly mother stopped me, and I could see by the 
organization that may rival in efficiency the| farmers who will grade scientifically and | be able to sell his produce at all. 
sales departments of some of our great manu- | rigidly may build up a reputation and sell 
facturing establishments. That is sometimes | advantageously in a large market, where it is | means by which the small farmer can be saved. | fault is it?’’ she cried. ‘* Yours! Oh, let us go 


called codperation among farmers, 
which is quite different from codp- 
erative farming. Codperation in 
the maintenance of a selling organ- 
ization seems to be the one possible 
method by which average farmers 
can get the benefit of expert mar- 
keting. 

. The purchasing of supplies is 
another problem almost as impor- 
tant as that of marketing. ‘The 
modern farmer, like the manufac- 
turer, is a buyer of raw materials 
as well as a seller of finished prod- 
ucts. Unless he is an expert buyer 
he cannot hope for the largest suc- 
cess. A purchasing organization 
may prove to be quite as desirable 
as a selling organization, although 
in most cases it will be found that 
the same organization can perform 
both services. 

It must not be assumed that ex- 
pert buying and selling consists 
mainly in skill in haggling over 
prices. That is the least important 
part of it. The first qualification of 
an expert seller is to know the 

‘ market and just what it demands 
and where it demands it. To know 
the market and just what it offers 
and where it offers it is likewise 
the first qualification of the expert 
buyer. 

It is sometimes said that the 
farmers are the only large class of 
business men who regularly sell at 
wholesale and buy the raw mate- 
rials of their business at retail. 
The chief harm in that comes, not from the 
fact that retail prices are higher than whole- 
sale prices, but from the fact that the farmer 
too frequently accepts what the nearest retailer 
or the local agent happens to have for sale 
instead of looking over the whole market to 
find what is best for his special purpose. An 
expert purchasing organization would cure that 
difficulty. 

An expert selling organization must adopt 
certain methods that fit in with the desires 
and needs of purchasers. There is no organ- 
ization strong enough or expert enough to 
compel purchasers to buy something they do 
not want. Purchasers everywhere, especially 
purchasers of food products, want to know 
what they are getting. Each one is presumably 
a specialist in something else, which makes 
it impossible for him to be an expert in the 
selection of food products. The result is that 
he is showing a preference for standardized 
products. 

Instead of being able to tell the quality of 
the flour he is about to buy by inspecting it, 
the purchaser now buys a recognized brand. 
He has more confidence in the brand than in 
his own ability to select good flour from an 
unstandardized supply. Therefore, he will buy 
a recognized brand more readily and pay a 
little more for it than he will pay for un- 
standardized and unbranded flour, even though 
the latter may be just as good. That is only 
another phase of the great movement for spe- 
cialization. One specialist inspects the flour 
once and for all. He puts his stamp upon 
it, and it serves as a certificate of quality. The 
buyer who knows the brand does not need 
to be an expert in flour. He is free to use 
his mind in acquiring expertness in something 
else. 

So strong is this movement becoming that 
it is safe to say that the time is coming, 
if it be not already here, when buyers will 
refuse to buy products that are not graded 
and standardized if they can possibly get those 
that are. The seller of ungraded and un- 
standardized products will be at a greater 
and greater disadvantage. Farmers will be 
compelled, through their selling organizations, 
to submit to this rule as manufacturers have 
already been compelled to submit to it. Life 
is too short and there is too much to do 
to permit each of us to become an expert in 
everything we have to buy. We must buy what 
we buy on grade or on the reputation of the 
seller. 

Another fact of great significance for the 
American farmer, and for anyone else who is 
interested in the marketing problem, is that 
two thirds of all the telephones in the world 
are in the United States, and three fourths of 
them are in the United States and Canada. We 
use this time-saving instrument in purchasing 
supplies for the household; we are willing to 
spend money in order to save time; but al- 
though the telephone saves time in doing the 
family marketing, it gives us no opportunity 
to inspect our purchases. Therefore, we must 
buy on grade and reputation more and more 
and on inspection less and less. As a result, 
those who establish the grades and build up 
the reputations will have a greater and greater 
advantage over those who still try to sell in 
the old way. 

A small farmer, with only a littie to sell, 
may establish a special reputation among a few 
select customers, but he can hardly make an 
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SNATCHING MY BLANKET FROM ROUND MY SHOULDERS, I MADE A BALL OF IT 
AND TOSSED IT BACKWARD 


LONE 
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Chapter Six 


RAWLING on my hands _ Ss died—died in the air. When her 
and knees, I reached at last \____ big body struck the ground it 
the fringe of brush along the . Wat: lay still, and I gave a shout of 


river and peered out. What I saw 
made my heart beat fast. Standing 
on her hind legs in the water, with forepaws 
half raised, was an old grizzly bear. With 
quick turns of the head she watched the sur- 
face of the stream near by her. On the shore 
sat two very little bears. 

A beaver suddenly stuck its head out of the 
water just behind the grizzly, and as quickly 
sank. The bear whirled, jumping high in the 
air, and came down on all four feet, and pawed 
round in the muddied water. The claws of her 
right paw caught in my trap chain; she pulled 
it, and brought to the surface the trap and the 
fine, big beaver in it. She made a lunge and 
gripped the round, fat body of the animal in 
her mouth and started ashore. 

I did not want to lose that trap, worth several 
horses, or the fine beaver. For the very first time 
I called upon my medicine dream. ‘‘ Hai-yu ! 
You four ancient brothers, help me!’’ I prayed, 
and made ready to shoot. 

I had staked the trap chain its full length 
from the shore, and now it suddenly straight- 
ened. The stake held, and the beaver and the 
dangling trap dropped from the bear’s mouth 
and sank. With a low growl of surprise and 
anger, the grizzly turned. She was broadside 
to me; that was my chance, and, aiming just 
behind her shoulder and well below her back, 
I fired. The bear gave a terrible roar of pain 
and anger. I sprang to my feet, whirled to run, 
and knocked my sister down. I had not known 
that she was right behind me. Grasping her 
arm, I helped her up. 

‘*Run! Run fast!’’ I cried as I looked back 
toward the river. 

Roaring loudly and smashing down the big 
brush at every jump, the bear was coming for 
us. Nitaki was running straight for the horses 
—running so fast that the two braids of her 
hair swung straight out from her head. I kept 
right behind her; but run as we would the 
bear was gaining upon us. 

Again White Wolf’s words came to me: 
‘*Fight hard for your mother and sister.’’ At 
that, I turned off abruptly to the left, slowed 
up and shouted at the bear. She almost at once 
changed her course to follow me, and I went 
on as fast as I could; but the bear was now 
very close to me and getting closer. I dropped 
my-gun, tore off my belt, and then, snatching 
my blanket from round my shoulders, I made 
a ball of it and tossed it backward over my 
head. The bear caught it and stopped to bite and 
claw it, and I went on for three or four jumps 
to a young cottonwood, up which I ‘‘shinned’’ 
as fast as I could. 

I looked back. The bear had left the blanket 
and was coming on fast; but she was wheez- 
ing loudly, and suddenly, as she jumped, she 








victory. 

~ **Come, Nitaki!’’ I shouted as 
I slid down the cottonwood tree and dropped 
to the ground. ‘‘Stickymouth is dead !’’ 

‘*Are you sure of it?’’ she shouted back. 

‘*Yes, sure. Come on,’’ I answered. 

Together we stood and looked at the big 
animal. She had a huge, wide head and very 
small, mean eyes ; and the terrible claws on her 
forefeet were fully as long as my hand. The 
claws were mine. Only medicine men could 
take a bear’s hide—and they only a strip of it 
from the back with which to wrap a sacred 
pipe. But I had a right to the claws; I could 
wear them as a necklace, as proof that I had 
counted a coup. One after the other I lifted the 
big forefeet and cut off the claws, while Nitaki 
got my torn and bloody blanket in which to 
pack them. 

Then, after I had recovered my gun and 
loaded it, we went out to the river shore. The 
little bears were gone; they were large enough 
to take care of themselves, and we never saw 
them again. Wading out into the stream, I 
pulled up my trap; the bear’s jaws had crushed 
the body of the beaver, but the skin was not 
torn, and we soon had it off. 

That was the only beaver we got that morn- 
ing, but we went home happy enough and on 
the way rounded up our horses. Our mother 
was watching for us, and when we had driven 
the herd close in front of the lodge she got my 
father outside. 

‘‘See what your son has done while you 
were away,’’ she said. ‘‘ Those are his horses 
—all except the three that Short Bow gave 
you. ” 

‘““No! Oh, no! That can’t be ever!’’ my 
father exclaimed. 

‘* But it is so!’’ Nitaki cried. ‘‘ Brother 
trapped beavers and traded the skins for 
them. And we helped him. We went almost 
every day with him and did most of the skin- 
ning.’ 

My father said never a word. He sat down, 
leaned back against the lodge skin and stared 
at the horses. Dismounting, I opened my 
blanket bundle and laid it on the ground in 
front of my father. 

‘See !’? I exclaimed. ‘‘I have killed a big 
grizzly. I have counted coup. There are the 
claws. Just see how very big and long they 
are.’’ 

I expected him to laugh and to praise me, but 
he did nothing of the kind. Merely glancing at 
the claws, he turned away his head and mut- 
tered, ‘‘Everyone has good luck except me! 
Everything goes wrong with me. I am very 

r. 9 

‘Oh, no, you are not poor, father; those 

horses are your horses,’’ I began; but my 





look of her eyes that she was angry. 
‘*And if you are poor and unlucky, whose 


back to our people before worse 
luck comes to us!’’ 

‘Never! We will never go back 
to them!’’ said my father, and 
for one so sick and weak he rose 
very quickly. Then, speaking more 
kindly, he said, ‘‘ Woman mine 
and you, my children, listen! Good 
luck must come to us. I shall soon 
be well and strong, and then I will 
go again after my horses and the 
Thunder Pipe, and next time I 
shall get them.’’ 

The days passed. I continued to 
trap, and now we saved the skins 
I got for trade with Ki-pah, for 
we had by this time more horses 
than we could use. From sleeping 
much and eating plenty, my father 
soon began to look like himself 
again. Only on rainy days did his 
snake-bitten arm pain him much. 
When the camp crier announced 
that all the people should be ready 
to start the next morning for the 
white man’s fort at the mouth of: 
the Marias, my father said that he 
was well enough to stand the two 
days’ ride. 

Ki-pah was very glad to see us. 
He feasted the Gros Ventre chiefs 
and my father, and made them 
fine presents. When the Gros Ven- 
tres crowded into the trade room 
of the fort, the great variety of 
rich trade goods they saw there as- 
tonished them. They almost fought 
with one another in their haste 
to get to the counters and to 
exchange their beaver skins for the things 
that they desired. 

In the course of four or five days Ki-pah had 
all the beaver skins that the Gros Ventres had 
brought, and his trade room was bare of goods. 
But soon three deep-loaded keel boats came up 
from the fort at the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
and brought more things than Ki-pah had had 
before the trade began. Some of the things 
were beautiful. Every man and every woman 
in the camp wanted one of the bright-colored 
blankets—so different from the white and the 
black blankets of the Red Coat traders of 
the north. Every man and every woman in the 
camp wanted one; but no one had a single 
beaver skin left to trade with. 

The chiefs counseled together and decided 
that we should go back to the Little River and 
begin to trap just above our old camp site there. 
Early in the morning the camp crier gave us 
their order to get ready to move the next day. 
But he had no sooner finished his round than 
he came riding again among the lodges, shout- 
ing: 

‘*We shall not break camp to-morrow! The 
Pekuni are coming. Our friends are even now 
close by.’’ 

It was Short Bow’s woman who came hur- 
rying into our lodge to tell us what he said. 
My father’s face clouded when he heard the 
news, and we dared not show our joy before 
him: 

‘*Tf they come and set up their lodges right 
beside us, we will move away at once,’’ he told 
my mother. 

She did not answer him. Nitaki and I hurried 
outside to watch for the coming of the Pekuni, 
and our mother soon joined us. We saw Short 
Bow and all the under chiefs, the great warriors 
and medicine men of the Gros Ventres, ride out 
to meet them. And in the lodge behind us my 
father sat thinking hateful thoughts of our own 
blood people. His actions made me very sad. 
When I saw tears in my mother’s eyes, I wanted 
to go inside and tell him that I did not think 
it fair for him so to spoil our lives, but I.dared 


‘not do it. 


Short Bow and his men soon came riding 
back, and with them was Lone Walker and 
many other great men of the Pekuni. None of 
them noticed us as they dismounted and went 
into Short Bow’s lodge to feast and smoke. We 
kept our eyes upon the upper end of the bottom 
and presently saw the head of the long column 
of the Pekuni come out of the timber, halt in 
the open grassland beside the river and prepare 
to make camp. 

We hurried up there. On all sides people 
gave us hearty greetings. We went on and 
found our relatives: Fox Eyes and White Wolf 
and all their women and children. Then what 
greetings there were! What happy words and 
tears as well! 

While the women hurried to put up the 
lodges, Fox Eyes and White Wolf and a number 
of other men had me sit with them on the 
river bank and tell them all that had happened 
to us since we had left the tribe. They lis- 
tened carefully to all I said until I told about 
killing the bear and raised the necklace on 
my breast to show them its big claws. Then 
an old man clapped his hands together and 
cried out: 

‘“*Ha!l A true Pekuni is this boy! A boy, 
do I say? Why, Black Otter is a man; a 
real warrior !’’ 

‘*Ai! You speak truth!’’ ‘‘True are your 
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words, ancient one!’’ the others exclaimed, and 
their praise was good in my ears. I felt very 
proud and happy, 

When I came to the end of my talk no 
one spoke for some time. At last White Wolf 
said: 

‘¢T am very much ashamed for my elder 
brother. I know that I should be very angry 
at him for all that he has done; but if I do say 
it, he isa good man and a brave man. I say 
this: Let us have pity for him. It is plain 
enough that the gods have forsaken him. He 
has lost his medicine, he has lost his horses, 
he has been bitten by a snake. He is very, 
very poor. Let us all be friendly to him and 


do what we can to get him to come back to 


us. ” 

_ Every man there quickly cried out that he 
would do all he could toward that end; at 
that, the little gathering broke up, and my 
mother and sister and I soon went back to 
our lodge. 

‘*Of course you have all been up in the camp 
of the Pekuni!’’ my father exclaimed angrily 
when we came in. ‘‘ You would rather be there 
than with me!’’ 

‘“*Don’t talk that way,’? my mother said. 
**You know that we always want to be with 
you.’’ 

Visitors soon began to come to our lodge— 
White Wolf and Fox Eyes first, to stay with us 
all day, and many friends of my father, men 
who had been with him on countless danger- 
ous raids and who had fought beside him in 
many a battle. One and all they gave him 
most friendly greeting, gave what news they 
had, smoked a pipe or two, and when they went 
their way told him to return the visit soon... 

Never had I seen my father act as he did 
that day. For the first time in his life he let 
others do the talking, had nothing to say for 
himself, and showed by his every action that 
he was ashamed before them because he had 
lost his riches and his medicine. 

In the evening, when all the visitors had 
gone, a young man messenger came from Lone 
Walker. The great chief wanted his old friend, 
Lone Bull, to come to his lodge and feast and 
smoke with him. My father quickly sat up 
when he heard that and looked round for his 
robe and drew it to him. We thought that he 
had accepted the call, and our hearts beat fast 
with gladness. But suddenly he tossed the 
robe from him and sank down against his 
back rest. 

‘*Tell your chief, ’’ he-said to the messenger, 
‘*that I am a sick man, and can go nowhere. ’’ 

Day after day and all day long the Pekuni 
crowded into Ki-pah’s fort to trade their beaver 
skins for his goods. They took all the things 
that had been brought up in the three boats, 
and called for more. I do not remember how 
many days the Pekuni and the Gros Ventres 
camped side by side there at the mouth of the 
Marias. They were happy days—days of much 
visiting, much feasting and dancing, much 
horse-racing and target-shooting. 

At last Lone Walker and Short Bow coun- 
seled together and decided that it was time for 
the two tribes to part. All the dry wood in the 
bottom had been gathered and used, and con- 
tinuous hunting had driven the game far out 
on the plains. Moreover, everyone wanted to 
trap more beavers. So each chief had his camp 
crier give out word that the next morning the 
Gros Ventres would return to the Little River 
and that the Pekuni would go south to the 
streams of the Belt mountains. 

Lone Walker and Short Bow also talked 
together about my father, for both of them 
were his true friends. In the evening they 
came into our lodge, with White Wolf and 
Fox Eyes and many others. Speaking for all 
of them, Lone Walker asked my father to 
take back his words and return to his own 
people. 

When he had finished speaking, Short Bow 
also urged my father to do so. 

‘*What? Do my ears hear right?’’ my father 
cried out. ‘‘Didn’t you tell me that your lodge 
is my lodge, your people my people?’’ 

“I did say so. I still say so,’’ Short Bow 
answered. ‘‘I am your friend, and as a friend 
I advise you to return to your people. You can 
see for yourself that that is the thing to do, 
because ever since you left them you have had 
bad luck. ’’ 

‘*It just happened so. True, I lost my Thun- 
der Pipe, but my raid against the Assiniboins 
would have been successful if I had not for- 
gotten to take with me my draws-tire-from- 
the-sun medicine. I shall go soon again to the 
Assiniboin camp, and next time I shall surely 
recover my pipe.’’ 

‘*Now, brother, how could you possibly do 
that??? White Wolf asked. : 

‘*‘Why, I would go into the camp in the 
evening and sneak round among the lodges, 
peeping into them one by one until I could 
see the pipe, and then I would either rush 
right in and take it, or wait until the people 
slept.’’ 

‘* And that would be the “end for you,’’ 
White Wolf said. ‘‘They would have your scalp 
before you could get ten steps away from the 
lodge. ’? 

‘*You had ‘best come back to us,’’ said Lone 
Walker. ‘‘For the sake of your woman and 
children, if for nothing else, come back.’’ 

‘*Yes! To be whipped again!’’ my father 











exclaimed indignantly. ‘‘Let us cease talking 
about it; I shall remain with Short Bow.’’ 

Without another word our relatives and 
friends filed out of the lodge. 

Three days later we were back on the Little 
River with the Gros Ventres. My father was 
now almost as well as ever and in good heart 
for doing things. He borrowed my gun when 
he chose, and did most of the hunting and 
beaver trapping. He intended to trade the first 
twenty beaver skins he got for a new gun for 
himself. 

For my mother and Nitaki and me the days 
now passed not unpleasantly. We had many 
friends among the Gros Ventres; several of 
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OR nearly two hours the captain’s boat 
had been chasing a buoy to which was 
fastened a line that had a harpoon and 

an immense whale at the other end of it. On 
being struck the creature had ‘‘sounded’’ so 
fast and deep that he had run away with the 
two tubfuls of rope. 

At last the men heard the buoy hissing in 
its mad flight not ten feet ahead ; drops of cool, 
refreshing spray fell from it into the boat. 

“*Git there—all of yeh git—git—git down 
there!’’ yelled the captain. 

The boat made one great leap, and the buoy 
was at her side. 

‘Grab it, Bill!’’ 

The bow oarsman rested his sweep and 
took the tub into the boat. 

‘*Roust it aft here!’’ 

In a moment the line had been passed round 
the loggerhead and secured in the chock at the 
bow. Beaming benignantly, the captain settled 
back on his seat. 

Fred, who had been so lucky as to sight 
the whale first, was given the line to hold, 
and away went the boat in tow of the great 
mammal. After their long, hard row, Bill, 
Harvey and Alf, three other young fellows, 
sat with heaving chests, hot, red faces and 
aching muscles; but exhausted as they were, 
they eagerly watched the enormous puffing 
monster. 

The boatsteerer left the bow for the stern 
to change places with the captain. 

‘*Pooty good whale, Jim,’’ said the captain 


as he went forward. ‘‘He’ll 
go ninety barrel, won’t ’e?’’ 

** All of that,’? answered - 
Jim. 

The bark had long since 
faded from sight. The other 
boats were hopelessly behind, 
and their crews were resting on their oars. 
Before long the captain’s boat was alone with 
the whale, which continued unchecked on his 
course. 

‘*Tired of it, hey!’? Jim exclaimed at last. 

The line was hanging limp in front of the 
boat. The whale had stopped running, and was 
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resting with his hump just out of water. When 


the boat had been drawn within a few feet of 
him, the captain again ordered the men to take 
the oars. 

Standing in the bow, the captain held a 
whale lance poised. One—two—three—how 
long those seconds seemed to the waiting 
crew! At last the side flipper rose to the 
surface, and the captain plunged his weapon 
deep into the body behind it. Down rolled 
the dark side. A jerk on the line brought the 
weapon back to the boat, and again and 
again the captain sent the lance on its death- 
dealing errand. For a while the whale rolled 
there and made no effort to rid himself of 
his tormentors. 

Then suddenly Jim’s voice rang out. ‘‘ Stern 
all!’? he shouted. 

Back went the boat away from the whale, 
which had suddenly roused. The clumsy head 
rose from the water, the mighty flukes gave 
a furious, convulsive kick, and the monster 
rushed off, tossing and thrashing wildly. But 
at last the flurry passed, and the huge beast 
lay quiet ; death had ended his struggle. 

‘*Wal, boys,’’ said the captain, ‘‘I wisht the 
critter was alongside. ’’ 

‘*Tt’ll take a week to git ’im there,’’ Alf 
whispered to Harvey. ‘‘We’ll have to tow ’im 
ev’ry blamed foot of the way.’’ 

At that moment Fred sprang up and pointed 
toward the horizon. ‘‘What’s that?’’ he cried. 











them, as I have said, were women of our own | 


‘*Touch ’er easy, boys.’? The boat moved 


tribe, and their children spoke Pekuni. When | slowly forward. ‘‘A little more. There.’’ 


there was nothing else to do, and my father | 


Fins, flukes, flippers, bodies, heads and teeth 


was away, we would talk together about the | glittered and flashed in béwildering confu- 


good time we had had with our people at 
Ki-pah’s fort. 


|sion about the big whale. The huge round 
| body forded little hold for the killers, but 


On the morning that we left there my mother they could grasp his flukes, his flippers, his 
had whispered a long time with Sah -qui- | tongue and his under jaw. In a moment the 


ah-ki, the trader’s wife. Nitaki and I often 
asked her what that talk had been about, but 
she would never tell us. 

‘*You will know what we planned when it 
happens,’’ was all she said. ‘‘It is something 
good—something that will make us happy.’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Ribee mS 
Cy T-W.Hammond 


The sun had burst through the clouds for an 
instant, and in its light several little specks 
gleamed far off over the sea. They seemed to 
be approaching, rising and sinking as they 
came, with a peculiar rocking-horse motion; 
steadily they drew nearer to the waiting 
men. 

**Do yeh see them darned fins?’’ the cap- 
tain exclaimed. ‘‘They’re killers !’’ 

-A look of serious alarm had come into his 
face. He had no mind to lose the reward of 
that day’s hard chase—ninety barrels of sperm 
oil, hundreds of dollars. 

On the huge beasts came, thirteen of them, 
gliding smoothly toward the 
boat and waving their enor- 
mous fins. 

‘**Shall I change ends, 
sir?’’ asked Jim, whose 
























A SUDDEN 
KICK OF THE 
GREAT 
FLUKES 
RAISED THE 
BOW OF 

THE BOAT 


duty as boatsteerer required him to fasten to 
e. 

‘*No. They’ll be down here before we can 

bend on another iron. We’ll have all we want 

to do to save our whale. Them fellers mean 

mischief. ’’ 

Not thirty feet from the boat one of those 
enormous fins came up and cut its way through 
the water with marvelous speed. A round, 
dark body, four or five feet wide and more 
than twenty feet long, glittered for an in- 
stant in the gray light, and then, in a grace- 
ful, sweeping lunge, it was gone beneath the 
surface. / 


‘*Git away, boys!’’ the captain cried. 
‘*They’re after our whale! I’ll be hanged if 
we let ’em have ’im!’’ 

The boat shot ahead after the flying killer. 
The next moment fins were ahead, behind, on 
both sides of the speeding boat, all moving 
toward the dead whale; every killer was in- 
tent upon his anticipated feast, and every man 
was determined to spoil the banquet. 

Out came the first killer clear above the 
dead whale, and instantly the sharp report of 
the whale gun rang out in the still air. With 
a quiver and a sudden convulsive leap, the 
killer made off. 

A second killer jumped savagely upon the 
carcass, but sank so quickly on the other side 
that the captain wasted a bomb in the sea. 

‘*Put me in closer, Jim!’’ he commanded. 











huge careass began to move about as the 
monsters tugged and tore at it. The waters 
bubbled and seethed like a caldron filled with 
demons. 

** Stern. Pull ahead. Hold ’er. Pull —no, 
stern, stern!’’ came in quick succession from 
Jim, as he guided the boat toward and away 
from the furious turmoil. Only two bombs for 
the gun were left, and the captain would not 
risk wasting them by random shots into the 
whirling mass. 

After some minutes of skirmishing, the 
broadside of a killer showed for an instant; 
the gun rang out, and a second killer went 
floundering from the fight. 

The captain had scarcely reloaded the gun 
when a great fin rose directly under the bow 
oar ; the distended jaws of the beast displayed 
rows of sharply pointed conical teeth. Once 
more the gun spoke out, sending its last missile 
to the death of a killer. 

‘*We’ve got to use these, now,”’ said the 
captain, as he unslung a hand lance from its 
place in the bow. ‘‘We’ll have to git closer. 
Watch out, Jim. ’Twon’t do to git upset.’’ 

‘**Pull!’? commanded Jim. The boat glided 
ahead. ‘‘Hold ’er!’’ Each man pushed gently 
back upon his oar, and the boat stopped. Death 
threatened on every side, but mo face showed 
the slightest anxiety or fear. 

Again and again the cap- 
tain hurled his lance among 
the killers without doing 
them any serious harm. It 
was useless to inflict slight 
wounds upon those wolves ; 
nothing less than a blow in 
the vitals would put them 
out of the fight. To reach 
the vitals, the weapon must 
be directed behind a side 
paddle, and must go deep 
into the body. That was not 
easy to accomplish at long 
range, with the monsters 
squirming and turning in 
the seething waters. 
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‘*There! That’s used up.’’ The captain cast 
aside his lance, bent and twisted out of shape, 
and reached for another. ‘‘We’re too far from 
’em. I can’t git it home. Send me in there.’’ 

‘*Pulll’? commanded Jim grimly, and the 
boat slid still nearer to the fighting creatures. 

As the captain hurled his lance at a killer, 
the beast jumped across the oars on the right 
side of the boat. The boat careened and half 
filled with water, the oars crackled as they 
broke, Fred writhed with a sprained wrist, 
and Harvey’s arm hung limp by his side. 

‘** Push off !’’ screamed the captain, and 
plunged his lance deeper into the beast. 

The bow oarsman pushed at the creature 
with the butt of his oar; and Jim strained at 
his sweep to swing the boat away. A sudden 
kick of the great flukes raised the bow of the 
boat and toppled the captain overboard; the 
terrible jaws fairly caught the big steering oar 
and bit it through like a stick of macaroni. 
The next moment the killer went clear from 
the boat in his own death throes. 

Meanwhile; the other killers had luckily 
hauled the big whale away from the boat in- 
stead of toward it. The captain, who was 
uninjured, swam to the side of the craft; Alf 
and Fred dragged him on board. 

**Close rub!’’ he gasped, as he stood up to 
look round. ‘‘Had we better give it up?’’ 

The boatsteerer glanced at Fred and Harvey ; 
his own arm hung powerless by his side. 

‘* We’re done up, sir,’’ he said, smiling 
feebly. ‘‘They’ve beat us.’’ 

The captain cut the line that still connected 
the boat with the dead whale. ‘‘If the other 
men had only come on,’’ he exclaimed with a 
sigh, ‘‘we’d have killed the whole outfit!’’ 

The killers were slowly bearing the sperm 
whale out of sight. Night was approaching. 
The fins of sharks began to show round the 
dead killers. The boat, with Bill and Alf at the 
oars, turned away in search of the bark. Some 
hours later a reddish glow appeared in the 
heavens. A bonfire had been built upon the try- 
pots of the vessel to guide the boat on its return. 

















FACT. AND COMMENT 


F you have a ‘‘soft snap,’’ step warily lest 
it be followed by hard times. 


To try yourself for Strength and Self-Control, 
Deny yourself—and do not tell a Soul! 


HEN your foolish neighbor disapproves 
you and your sensible neighbor approves, 
you have two proofs that you are acting wisely. 


N one respect the stars in the service flags 
are not quite representative. They are all 
fixed stars, whereas most of the men they 
stand for are shooting stars. 
HE finance minister of Saxony says that 
Germany will get its war indemnities from 
the United States and must exact big sums. 
Evidently he does not know that there are no 
chickens so hard to count before they are 
hatched as Plymouth rocks. 


F you live in the northern tier of states and 
there is no pond or stream near by, you can 
easily fill your ice house by letting water freeze 
in a galvanized iron box of the size of the cakes 
that you desire. It is better to have the box a 
little larger at the top than at the bottom. An 
easy way to remove the frozen cake is to pour 
hot water on the sides and bottom of the box. 
IGGING his grave with his teeth’’ is an 
old expression for shortening life by 
overeating. It now has a new and far wider 
application, for it will fit the whole nation if 
we weakly allow ourselves to lessen the fight- 
ing capacity of our own armies and those of 
our allies by using food that they should have. 
Among men the person who is abstemious 
can always be singled out for the brightness 
of his eye, the clarity of his complexion, the 
clean line of his jaw, and his strength and 
endurance. It is just the same with nations. 
R. Hugh Gibson, who was secretary to 
the American legation in Belgium when 
the war broke out, can pack wit, humor 
and irony into a single. paragraph and still 
keep it short. He visited a Belgian house 
that some German officers had occupied and 
later evacuated when their army retired. ‘‘Over 
the door,’’ he writes, ‘‘was the inscription, 
‘Officers’ Mess.’ It was certainly the most com- 
plete mess that I ever saw. Until then I had 
regarded the expression, ‘ An officer and a gen- 
tleman,’ as redundant. I no longer think so.’’ 
HE government men of science emphati- 
cally deny that there is any danger of 
being poisoned by eating fruit or vegetables 
canned by the cold-pack process so generally 
used last year. There is, of course, always 
danger when fruit or vegetables of poor qual- 
ity are used for canning, and when cleanli- 
ness or any other essential step is neglected. 
Canned goods that show signs of having spoiled 
from any cause should never be eaten, and 
should be boiled even if they are fed to poultry 
or hogs; but goods canned by the cold-pack 
process are no more likely to spoil than goods 
canned in any other way. 


ROBABLY no other goose in the world laid 
so many golden eggs in 1917 as the goose 
that a patriotic farmer in Madison County, 
Towa, gave to the Red Cross last October. The 
bird was first sold at auction in a Chautauqua 
pavilion for thirty dollars, but the purchaser 
promptly gave it back to the Red Cross to be 
put up at auction elsewhere. Since then it has 
been ‘‘sold’’? many times and each time has 
brought more money than it brought before. On 
Thanksgiving Day Adair County and Madison | 
County bid against each other for the goose. 
Adair County won with a bid of $2950, and | 
both that sum and the $2500 that Madison 
County had bid were turned into the Red Cross 
treasury. Having thus earned $5450 for a good 
cause in a single day, the goose journeyed on 
to do patriotic work elsewhere. Long may she 
live! 
wit any school in the country be able 
to equal in any future loan campaign the 
remarkable achievement of the West Philadel- | 
phia High School for Boys during the raising | 
of the second Liberty Loan? The school, which 
has 1350 pupils, obtained subscriptions that 
amounted to $233,550, mainly in $50 and $100 
bonds. The goal was $75,000, but the compe- 
tition between the seven teams, or batteries, 


into which the student body was divided 
became so keen that the total obtained was 
more than three times that sum. To stimulate 
the competition a huge papier-maché aéroplane 
was hung above the stage in the main hall of 
the school, and below it were placed seven 
little cannon that represented the seven groups 
of contestants. A string ran from the mouth 
of each cannon to the aéroplane, and along 
each string moved a cardboard projectile that 
rose as the subscriptions mounted. 


66 
DEMOCRACY us. CLASS RULE 


ROM one point of view no two nations 
seem farther apart than Germany and 
the Russia of the Bolsheviki. One is a 
military state founded on the rule of the aris- 
tocratic class through an hereditary imperial 
house; the other is a pacifist government in 
which persons of even moderate property and 
education are proscribed and in which the 
proletariat is supreme. But there is one very 
important characteristic that they have in 
common—a fierce hatred of democracy. The 
Germany of the Hohenzollerns and the Russia 
of which Lenine and Trotzky dream are alike 
devoted to class rule: both deny the democratic 
principles on which rest the governments of 
France and Great Britain and the United 
States. The German constitution was cunningly 
drawn by Bismarck to give control of the 
empire to Prussia and then to give the control 
of Prussia to the privileged class of landowners 
and hereditary nobility. The Russian radicals 
plan to hand over the state to the least intelli- 
gent and least responsible members of society. 
Lenine has declared that Russia is not to be 
influenced by the bourgeoisie of England and 
America, but that it has principles of its own 
for which it will perish if need be. Those 
principles inelude refusing the franchise to 
persons who have any property, however hon- 
estly earned and saved, and violently seizing a 
Constituent Assembly elected by the people 
and containing a majority who do not wish 
that Russia be humiliated and betrayed. The 
Bolsheviki make no pretense that they wish 
to observe the elementary principles of democ- 
racy. The people of Russia are not to say 
what they want in the way of government; 
the rule of the proletariat—of the factory 
worker, the laborer and the peasant who is 
only a generation removed from serfdom—is 
to be imposed upon them by force of arms. 
The bourgeoisie against whom the anarch- 
ists and fanatics of Petrograd rave are the 
middle classes who are the strength of any 
nation. The farmer who owns and tills his 
farm, the corner grocer, the carpenter or 
mason or machinist who owns his house and 
saves his money, the lawyer, the doctor, the 
school-teacher—those are the bourgeoisie; they 
are the people who have little to say in Ger- 
many, and who are to have nothing to say in 
Lenine’s Russia, but who have much to say 
—thank God!—in the Western democracies. 
Class rule is always vicious, whether it be 
the rule of the rich and titled aristocracy or 
the rule of the ignorant and impatient mob. 
This war must be fought through until the 
menace of class rule that now hangs over the 
world is removed. ‘‘The world must be made 
safe for democracy’’—for the rule of the people 
themselves, all of them. Any other result 
means the triumph of injustice and of wrong. 
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THE PROHIBITORY AMENDMENT 


HE movement for the absolute prohibi- 

| tion of the liquor traffic took another 
long step forward when the two houses 

of Congress voted to submit to the legislatures 
of the various. states an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution that forbids the sale or 
the manufacture of liquor anywhere in the 
United States. No doubt the step was hastened 
by our going into the war; it often takes a tre- 
mendous crisis to shake the human mind free 





from the doubts and prejudices of the past. 
But it has long been clear that the prohibitory 
|amendment was bound in the long run to be 
| submitted. The steady growth of public senti- 
ment in favor of such a course has been un- 
mistakable. Since the days of the antislavery 
movement no project of social reform has 
enlisted such earnest and widespread support 
or evoked so much real moral enthusiasm. 
No one can say that the amendment is sure 
| to be adopted during the seven years in which 
| it may be considered ; if it is to succeed, thirty- 
| six of the forty-eight states must vote to accept 
|it; and in many states there are social and 
political influences of very great strength that 
are opposed to the reform. Indeed, whole com- 
munities and large sections of other communi- 
ties will resist it as unanimously as the South 
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resisted the proposal to free the slaves. But 
the chances are that before the seven years 
have passed the amendment will be adopted. 
The movement has acquired a remarkable 
momentum from the well-nigh universal con- 
viction that drink is a prolific source of moral 
evil and of economic waste. It is pretty certain 
that a majority of the states stand ready 
to-day to vote for any means however drastic 
that will stop the drinking of liquor, and 
their example is bound to influence states that 
are more evenly divided in sentiment. 

It will be hard to enforce the law in great 
cities or in frontier communities where the 
people are not sufficiently educated to be 
ready to surrender their long-cherished indul- 
geneces for the greater good of the community 
at large. But the difficulty of enforcing a law 
is at most an argument against the expediency 
of the law; it proves nothing against its essen- 
tial righteousness. The people of the United 
States are nearly, if not quite, ready to grapple 
with all the difficulties of nation-wide prohib- 
itory legislation, if they can thereby abate 
the national peril that lies in a legalized use 
of liquor. 
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THE PASSING OF MOODS 


RSONS of nervous temperament—and 

that means a very large number of 

Americans—have to recognize in their 
mental and spiritual lives the alternation of 
periods of enthusiasm and of depression. 
There are hours and days when it seems as if 
we could accomplish anything, others when 
even slight effort seems impossible. At times 
the world looks bright, full of cheer, full of 
hope, when optimism is a state of mind and 
does not have to be a creed. And again we are 
pessimists, without the slightest reason for it. 

Such changes of mood are not obviously 
connected with external good or ill fortune. 
Indeed, a sudden flood of sorrow is likely to 
shake us out of our pessimism and make us 
capable of effort we never knew before. Our 
moods seem to depend rather upon hidden 
causés either in the atmosphere or in ourselves, 
some mysterious ill-adjustment beyond the 
reach of science to discover. 

Whatever the cause, many sensitive people 
live, as it were, in a series of waves of un- 
reasoning exhilaration or of despondency 
equally unreasoning. Those of us who are not 
familiar with such conditions ourselves have 
abundant occasion to know them in some one 
or other who is dear to us. 

Now, the important thing is to recognize 
those states of mind for what they are. And 
that is precisely the most difficult lesson to 
learn in regard to them. When we are up, we 
should remember that we have been down, 
and especially, when we are down, that we 
shall surely be up again. We endeavor to re- 
member this; we insist that we shall remem- 
ber it. Yet when the dark days come, the 
bright ones seem utterly impossible. 

A help is to try to equalize things and to 
obtain some sort of equilibrium. Just because 
you feel able to move the world and reach the 
stars, do not exhaust yourself attempting it. 
Restrain yourself a little, keep a little reserve. 
Then when even a finger feels too heavy to 
lift, the weary burden of existence will not be 
quite so intolerable. No man can keep his 
balance entirely. None of us can roll the black 
clouds away just by willing it. If we could, 
we should be gods, not men, and heaven 
would come near to being realized ; but at least, 
after long experience, we can learn to store 
some reserve cheerfulness from the sunny 
hours, put it, as it were, in the soul’s savings 
bank, to draw upon in the dull moments when 
the slightest breath of comfort seems very far 
away. 
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CANADA 


O elections that have taken place since 
IN tie mar teean ave ban of greater 

importance than the general elections in 
Canada on December 17. It was an out-and- 
out test of the attitude of the Canadian people, 
and the verdict they gave was not disap- 
pointing. 

Party feeling has always run high in Canada 
—higher even than in this country. Since Sir 
Robert Borden defeated reciprocity with the 
United States in 1911, the government has been 
in the control of the Conservatives, and the old 
Liberal leader, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has been 
in opposition. The government has sturdily 
supported the war, and the Dominion has 
contributed soldiers in imposing numbers for 
the armies of the Entente—soldiers who have 
conferred undying honor on their native land. 

It would hardly be true to say that the 





opposition has been against the war, or even 





that it has been lukewarm in supporting it; 

but it is true that the French Canadians, who 
form a most important part of the Liberal 
party, have not been in sympathy with their 
English-speaking fellow countrymen, and that 
many of them have vigorously and openly 
opposed the measures by which Uanada has 
taken part in the conflict. They are all- 
powerful in the province of Quebec, and there 
are large communities of them in other prov- 
inces. 

The time came when the Premier decided 
that two important steps were necessary: to 
adopt the policy of conscription, since the vol- 
unteering system had failed to keep the Cana- 
dian forces up to full strength ; and to broaden 
the government by making it nonpartisan, 
that is, by taking some of the Liberals into 
the cabinet. He tried to persuade his old 
antagonist, Sir Wiifrid, to join him, and even 
offered to resign the premiership to him and to 
take office under him ; but Sir Wilfrid, although 
absolutely loyal in supporting the war, refused 
because he was opposed to conscription. A 
coalition government was nevertheless formed, 
and the conscription act was passed. 

Then the election canvass began. It was 
everywhere understood that the great question 
to be decided was whether the voters approved 
of conscription. Candidates were chosen on 
that issue alone. Campaign speaking, news- 
paper discussion and neighborhood canvassing 
aroused the voters as they had never been 
aroused before. The French Canadians were 
united almost to a man in supporting the 
anti-conscription candidates. English-speaking 
voters generally favored the government nom- 
inees, but some of them—old Liberals—could 
not throw off their party allegiance, and stood 
with Sir Wilfrid. Not a few of them, however, 
put the duty of the hour above partisanship 
and deserted their old leader. 

The government won. Of 231 members in 
the new House of Commons it has a major- 
ity of 44. On the popular vote it won by a 
larger proportion. Quebec went overwhelm- 
ingly against the government, and so did Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. But central 
and western Canada voted for conscription, for 
the government and for the war. 

There is to be no wavering on the part of 
the largest of British self-governing domin- 
ions. Canada is as firmly resolved as Great 
Britain itself is, or as the United States is, to 
see the war through to victory, and to shrink 
from no sacrifice to accomplish it. 
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EVIAN 


"Tires a day the little town of Evian on 
the Swiss border of France is the scene 
of one of the most moving and dramatic 
spectacles in the world. Twice a day a train 
comes into Evian bearing its load of French 
people who, since the early days of the war, 
have been in the power of the Germans, and 
who now, because they are too sick or too 
feeble to be useful to the invaders and because 
they have mouths to be fed, are being released ~ 
by their captors and repatriated. At the sta- 
tion the Red Cross ambulances wait to remove 
such passengers as are too ill to walk. Often 
they receive the bodies of travelers who have 
died on the journey. 

The poor fugitives swarm out of the train, 
dazed, helpless. The mayor of Evian, in silk 
hat, frock coat and white gloves, escorts them 
to the town hall. There they sit down to a 
feast that is awaiting them—the first good meal 
perhaps that they have eaten in three years. 
When they have finished, the mayor rises and 
makes always the same speech—yet always 
with as much earnestness and emotion as if 
the words had been prepared for the special 
occasion. ‘‘ Beloved fellow citizens, ’’ he begins ; 
and he welcomes them back to France, and 
assures them that now their sufferings are past 
and that henceforth they are among friends. 

Then, always, the poor people begin to weep ; 
the words of kindness and sympathy, follow- 
ing upon an act of kindness and sympathy, 
reach their hearts. 

And what are these people like who are 
thus released to freedom?*They are faded 
women, little children and old ‘or broken men. 
Boys, young men, young girls never descend 
from the train at Evian. The Germans can 
make use of those. And the mother who is 
told by the German official that her turn has 
come and that she is now to go back to 
France, but that her sixteen-year-old daughter 
and her fourteen-year-old son will remain— 
vain is her pleading. She must go and they 
must stay—and she should be more grateful for 
her good fortune! 

So always at the feast at Evian there is 





misery and suffering that neither the words 
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of the kindly mayor nor the ministrations of 
the friendly townspeople can alleviate. And 
if deaths occur frequently on the trains that 
pass through Switzerland to Evian, who can 


wonder ? : 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.— Secretary McAdoo, the new 
director-general of railways, issued an order 
terminating all existing agreements between 
railways, and ordered all terminals, locomo- 
tives and rolling stock to be held for the 
common use, under the orders of his office. He 
announced that he would confer with the 
heads of the railway brotherhoods concerning 
wages on January 3. He named Mr. Walker D. 
Hines, chairman of the Santa Fe road, as as- 
sistant director-general and Mr. Hale Holden 
of the Burlington road, Mr. Henry Walters 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, Mr. Edward 
Chambers, traffic director of the Food Adminis- 
tration, and Mr. John Skelton Williams, the 
comptroller of the currency, as additional mem- 
bers of an advisory board. ——One of the first 
duties of Congress will be to draft and pass a 
law providing for the financial aspects of gov- 
ernment control of the railways. 
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REPARATIONS FOR WAR.— Gen. 

Crozier, testifying before the Senate 
committee of investigation, declared that the 
United States Army would be wholly supplied 
with rifles by February 1, and with machine 
guns before July 1. He added that our allies 
had voluntarily offered to supply us with 
heavy artillery, of which they were producing 
a surplus.— Rear Adm. Bowles, retired, 
assistant general manager of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, testified before another 
committee that the wooden-ship plans of the 
Shipping Board had fallen through because 
enough ship timber could not be furnished. 
Mr. Page of the Shipping Board testified that 
the difficulty with ship timber in the West was 
caused by trouble in the lumber camps, stirred 
up by members of the IL W. W.—The War 
Department took over the great Bush Termi- 
nal at New York, and will use the piers and 
warehouses for the transport service to France. 
—The House Commission reported that it 
had agreed on behalf of the United States to 
dispatch troops more rapidly to France, and 
that France and Great Britain had agreed to 
supply all deficiencies in equipment. 
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RCTIC EXPLORATIONS .— Word has 
come from Alaska that Mr. Vilhjdélmur 
Stefansson, the explorer, who has been in the 
arctic seas since 1913, had returned to Herschel 
Island. He reports the discovery of new lands 
to the north of Melville Island and to the west 
of Axel Heiberg Island. 
e 
ARTHQUAKE.—The city of Guatemala, 
Central America, was almost completely 
destroyed by earthquakes, culminating on 
December 29. One hundred and twenty-five 
thousand people are homeless and a number 
were killed by falling walls. 
s 
EXICO.—Bandits crossed the Rio Grande 
near the Big Bend and raided American 
ranches and settlements. They were driven 
back by American cavalry, and Mexican Fed- 
eral troops were reported to be pursuing them. 
Ss 


USSIA.—Processions and public masses in 

celebration of approaching peace were held 
in Petrograd. It is clear that the Bolshevik 
government keeps control only by ministering 
to the universal desire of the Russians for 
peace, for its hostility to the Constituent 
Assembly, which it cannot control, is widely 
condemned even in Petrograd; it is reported 
that the school-teachers in the capital have 
determined not to conduct the schools until 
the Assembly is permitted to meet.——The 
Bolsheviki, in need of money, have seized 
the private banks in Petrograd. They put Mr. 
R. R. Stevens, the American manager of the 
National City Bank, in prison because he 
would not give up the keys to his vaults, but 
later set him at liberty. ——The Bolshevik gov- 
ernment at Petrograd has appropriated two 
million rubles to finance a ‘‘ world-wide revo- 
lution against capitalism.’’——Bessarabia has 
declared its independence, under the name of 
the Moldavian Republic. Kishinev is the cap- 
ital. An autonomous government is also re- 
ported from Turkestan.—— There were reports 
of fighting between Bolshevik troops and 
Ukrainians, and the Ukrainians got control of 
all the army headquarters on the Roumanian 
and southwestern fronts. —— Chinese troops 
defeated and disarmed the Bolshevik soldiers 
at Harbin, Manchuria, and occupied the city. 
—Gen. Kaledine, who resigned as hetman 
of the Cossacks, in order to give opportunity 
for an expression of opinion concerning his 
leadership, has been reélected. —— Petrograd 
heard that robbers had murdered M. Gorem- 
ykin, former premier of Russia, and his wife 
at their country estate in Transcaucasia. 





THE GREAT WAR 


(From December 27 to January 2) 


The Russo-German peace negotiations con- 
tinued at Brest-Litovsk. Count Czernin, the 
Austrian foreign minister, read a statement 
that declared that the Central Powers did not 
intend to make any forcible annexations or to 
deprive any nations of political independence 
that they had enjoyed before the war. They 
would insist, however, on the return of the 
German colonies, and would not agree that the 
future of subject nationalities in the territory 
of the Central Powers should be considered by 
an international congress. He added that these 
terms, as well as the participation of Germany 
and Austria in a common indemnification fund, 
depended on the consent of the Entente Powers 
to join in a general peace congress. 

On December 28 the commissioners reached 
@ provisional agreement concerning the ex- 
change of war prisoners and interned civilians, 
the resumption of diplomatic relations and the 
early restoration of free economic relations 
between Russia and Germany. The Russian 
delegates demanded that the German troops be 
withdrawn from Poland, 
in order that the Poles 
may have free opportunity 
to determine their political 
future. The German dele- 
gates replied that Russia 
must admit the desire of 
Poland, Courland, Lithu- 
ania, and portions of Es- 
thonia and Livonia to 
separate from the Rus- 





ee fo sian Empire, and declined 
Commander of the to withdraw the German 
Italian Field Army =‘ troops from those regions 


until the Russian army had completely demo- 
bilized. It was reported from Petrograd that 
the Russian commissioners had threatened to 
break off all negotiations if the Germans per- 
sisted in their attitude, which amounts, of 
course, to a frank declaration of their inten- 
tion to control all the provinces of western 
Russia. 

It was reported that Trotzky, the Bolshevik 
foreign minister, was to make one more appeal 
to the Entente nations to consent to join in 
negotiations for a general peace, but the ex- 
pression of opinion by public men and news- 
papers in England, France and the United 
States made it clear that no one of those 
countries was ready to talk peace on the basis 
of Count Czernin’s statement. Tle National 
Labor Conference at London voted in favor of 
carrying on the war until Germany agreed 
to ‘‘reparation and restitution’? in Belgium, 
Serbia and Poland. 

While the negotiations went on at Brest- 
Litovsk the German government ordered the 
arrest of three hundred members of the Minor- 
ity Socialist party in Germany. Their offense 
was demanding that Germany accept the Rus- 
sian peace terms concerning no annexations 
literally. 

The weather was severe on almost all fronts 
and little military activity was reported. The 
Germans made assaults in force at Verdun, 
Cambrai and near Veho in Lorraine, but with 
no results of importance. French forces in 
Italy took some of the positions on Monte 
Tomba recently lost by the Italians, and there 
were trench raids and artillery duels reported 
from other points on the Asiago Plateau. The 
Italians won an important advantage on the 
lower Piave, where in a stubborn battle that 
lasted several days they drove an Austrian 
force that had for several weeks maintained 
itself on the west bank, back across the stream. 
Venice is no longer within range of the Aus- 
trian guns. 

Gen. Allenby extended his lines north and 
east of Jerusalem, and occupied Beitin (the 
ancient Bethel), on the Nablus road, and 
Kuleh, which is twelve miles east of Jaffa, 
the seaport on the Mediterranean coast. 

Teuton airmen raided the city of Padua in 
Italy, destroyed the facade of the cathedral, 
set numerous fires with incendiary bombs and 
killed thirteen persons. Another air raid was 
broken up by Italian and British machines, 
and a number of German aéroplanes were 
brought down. A British aéroplane bombed a 
German ammunition train near Roulers in 
Belgium, and the terrific explosion that fol- 
lowed wrecked much of the town and killed a 
number of Germans. 

Three British destroyers were sunk during 
the week either by torpedoes or mines. One 
hundred and ninety-three men were lost. The 
submarines sunk twenty-one British ships, 
nine French ships and two Italian ships during 
the week. A London report declared that more 
than one hundred U-boats had been sunk in 
December ; the report was quite unofficial and 
was unconfirmed. 

A provisional system of food rationing was 
suggested by the Food Controller of Great 
Britain. According to the plan, customers will 
be registered at certain shops and supplied 
from those shops only. A sugar card system is 
already in force, and the sale of ice cream is 
to be forbidden. 

Greeks escaped from Turkey report that 
nearly one million Greeks have died as a 
result of massacres and deportations organized 
by Turks and Germans in Asiatic Turkey. 
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ented way—a better method of clock 
making. Needle-fine pivots of polished 
steel Breatly reduce friction. Like Big 
Ben, all Westclox keep good time. 


And, like him, theyall have many friends. 
Look for the family name, Westclox, on 


the dial of the alarm you buy. 


Your jeweler has them. Big Ben is 
$3.00 in the States; $4.00 in Canada. Or, 
sent prepaid, the same price, if your 
jeweler doesn’t stock him. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Bew—Baby Ben—Poctet Bea—A 


La Salle, Illinois, U. S. A. 


of Westclox alarms. He 
won his success by getting 

folks up in the world. 
Before they let him call you, the West- 
ern Clock Co. sees that he runs on time 
and rings on time. They give him good 


looks outside to match his good works 
inside. 


All Westclox are made in the same pat- 


B= BEN heads the family 
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Metal Hot ae Bottle 


‘THE Portland 
Metal Hot-Water 
Bottle is practically 
indestructible. 
It never leaks. 
It cannot be 

punctured by 

careless 

handling. It 

willlasta 

lifetime, as it 

is scientifi- 

cally made to 

meet expan- 

sion and con- 

traction and 

has every 

feature of the 

perfect metal 

bottle. It has hundreds of different uses in 
the house, the sick room, the hospital; and 
in your automobile or motor boat it will 
keep your hands and feet warm. 





You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it 
as Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears 
above, we feel perfectly safe in urging every 
|| deaf person, without a penny of expense, 
solely and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 


FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 
Since the perfecting of our new 1918 ‘“‘ACOUSTI- 
better and just as 











CON’’—smaliler, ‘ong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above oe. Every woman will sogreciate such a useful gift, 
All you need to do is to write Ab at e as no household is complete without one. 
herd of bearing P| will try the y CON.” A detachable swinging Handle for convenience in 
daavery A you one cent, for we even pay | filing and carrying and a soft flannel Bag are fur- 
ion goasen why every nished with each Bottle. Finished in a handsome 
WARNING | oNe‘chould net make as liberal s iat |} | highly polished nickel plate. 
offer as we do, so do not send money 
for any instrument for the deaf until you have tried it. OUR OFFER. $s Send us one a anes 


The ‘‘ACOUSTICON”’ has improvements and pat- 


ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no own) for The Youth’s Companion oases, wi 35 cents 


tt hat have tried in poem oper hey EOE LT, Sy 
your free trial of the “ECOUSTICON today and or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 
you alone Address 





NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present Companion 
subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a 
home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC C9., 1867 CANDLER BLDG., HEW YORK 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 














OVER FIVE GENERATIONS, the users of ARTISTS’ 

BRUSHES, PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, TOILET Brusnes, 

and ALL KINDS OF BRUSHES have come to rely on 

- WHITING-ADAMS for the best brushes of every style 

3 for every p' loconkdencoinW eiTiNe ADAUs 
A BRusHEs has spread wherever brushes are used. 


“  Whiting-Adams Co. makes the brush you want 
Jobn L- Whiting-1. 1 Adams Co.. Boston, U.S.A., Dept.H. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 100 Years 
ee om Brushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue 
the highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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ORCHARD HOUSE 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


By Ruth Suckow 


HEY met me at the quiet door, 
They took my hand in theirs; 
They led me through the rooms, and up 
The silent stairs. 


We peeped in that old attic where 
Four chests stood in a row, 
Where “genius burned,” where Pickwick 
clubs 
Met long ago. 


And then we climbed the wooded hill, 
All dim with fragrant shade, 

To which four little pilgrims once 
Their journey made. 


We raced through the long meadow grass 
Which one small breezelet frets, 

We picked a bunch of buttercups 
And violets. 


We sat a while where one great tree 
A dreamy shadow flings— 

Five little spirit girls—and talked 
Of pleasant things. 


And last, they led me to the path, 
And kissed, and let me go. 

Long, long I saw them standing there— 
Meg, Amy, Beth and Jo. 


og? 


THE RADIANCE OF THE TEACHER 


HEN the news that Fort Sumter had 
fallen stirred the nation, nearly fifty- 
seven years ago, many college students 
enlisted at the first call. Among them 
was a young man who had made his 
plans either to preach or to become a 

college professor. The war changed his plans, and 

he never completed his college education. 

He made a good soldier, and, although he en- 
tered the war a private, he came out wearing the 
shoulder straps of a first lieutenant. But he was 
sick when the war closed, and he never fully re- 
covered from the chronic disease that he con- 
tracted in military service. 

When his health would have allowed him to return 
to college it had become necessary for him to 
work, and for some years he taught in district 
schools, and by 1872 he had become principal of a 
little village high school. He never got any higher, 
for his still delicate health and the fact that he 
had never finished his college course kept him to 
the end of his life a village schoolmaster. 

His was a difficult task. Some of the obstacles 
against which he struggled would have been petty 
in a larger town, but in a village that was only be- 
ginning to be willing to tax itself for a high school 
they were formidable. 

He was a strict disciplinarian. The boys whom 
he trained had been accustomed to free-and-easy 
school life, but they experienced a sudden change, 
for the new principal insisted on hard study and 
strict attention to business. More than once he had 
to measure his strength against them. He organ- 
ized a debating society. He taught a Bible class in 
the local Sunday school, and gathered the big boys 
into it. He was tireless in his activities, yet always 
struggling against limitations that distressed him. 

When he died, not long since, his brother wrote 
of him: “My poor brother! What a tragedy his life 
was! How he fouglit against the inevitable! How 
he labored amid pain of body and anguish of 
spirit! Yet how high were his ideals! How nobly 
he fought! What a soldier he was in spirit!” 

But the boys whom he taught, looking back to 
his work, cannot believe that he fought a losing 
battle. More and more as the years go by they 
cease to think of his occasional irritability induced 
by pain, and remember his heroism, his high view 

















of life, his unconquerable ambition to do the things | 


that were high and worthy. 

Some of the boys whom he taught have made 
large success in life. One of them lras been the 
United States Commissioner of Education. Among 














them are ministers, judges, physicians and college 

presidents. Many of the ideals that he cherished 

are richly fulfilled in them. 

change in the noble text, “They that be wise shall 

shine.” It reads: “The teachers shall shine as the 

brightness of the firmament; and they that turn 

many to righteousness as the stars forever and 

KEEPING UP WITH MISS CLINTON 

T three o’clock one June afternoon Miss 

Caroline Winslow arrived at her niece’s 

house. At five o’clock the doorbell rang, 

wonderful black cherries with a spray 

of glowing Jacqueminots laid across 

the top. “For Miss Winslow, with Miss Clinton’s 
compliments,” she reported. 

claimed. “And what a kind thing to do. Who is 

Miss Clinton, Olive—one of your special friends?” 

“She’s our next-door neighbor,’’ Mrs. Slater 
replied. ‘‘They are beautiful, aren’t they? She— 

Miss Caroline had selected a cherry, but she 
promptly put it down. 

“Olive Slater,” she declared crisply, ‘‘you might 
as well tell me straight out. It’s no use trying to 
voice from giving them away if your life depended 
on it. What’s the matter with Miss Clinton’s cher- 
ries? They aren’t poisoned, are they?” 

“Oh, there’s nothing the matter with the cher- 
no tree like them in the place. There’s nothing the 
matter anyway, Aunt Caroline. I can’t imagine 
what made you think there was.” 

“T’ve told you. what made me think so—and I 

Miss Winslow’s manner was pleasant but deci- 
sive. Her niece drew a long breath. After all, it 
would be a relief to tell some one. 

“It’s just—it’s perfectly foolish of me, and I 
You see, it began the day we moved here. The 
furniture had just come, and Maggie was hunting 
for the teakettle, when Miss Clinton’s maid canie 
over with the daintiest little supper you ever saw. 
we’d show our appreciation by sending her some- 
thing lovely as soon as we got settled. So we did. 
And two days later she sent us a box of honey — 
four combs. So I made one of my lemon pies; it 


The Revised Version makes an interesting 

ever.” 
o.¢9 
and Maggie brought in a basket of 

“What a beautiful basket!” Miss Winslow ex- 
she always arranges things so artistically.” 
keep things back, because you couldn’t keep your 
ries,’ Olive declared. “They’re famous. There’s 
shan’t touch a cherry till you tell me.” 
know it; but I’m all worn out trying to keep up. 
We enjoyed it so much, Hugh and I, and we agreed 
wasn’t anything like a return, but it was-the best 





I could do. Then she sent me some jars of jelly, 
and I sent her one of pickles. It has been like that 
all the year. And I just haven’t got anything else 
to send!” 

Miss Winslow was looking at her niece in frank 
perplexity. “Why don’t you tell her so?” she 
asked. “Just tell her you can’t keep up with her 
kindness,” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!” Olive protested. 

“Well, you needn’t have those cherries on your 
mind, for I’ll take care of them myself. But what 
in the world will you do if you don’t come to an 
understanding?” 

“T suppose,” Olive responded wearily, “I'll just 
keep on.” 

“TI suppose you will,” said her aunt. 


o 9 
A REAL BED AT LAST 


Weare the war broke out, Lieut. Maurice 
Genevoix was a second-year student at the 
Eeole Normale in Paris. Now, as a veteran 
of many campaigns, he describes in’ Neath Verdun 
what one night in a real bed means to the poilus. 

After months in the trenches Lieut. Genevoix 
and his company find themselves in a small village 
behind the lines. With his friend, Porchon, he goes 
to a small house. He says: 

We are in a smoky kitchen, dimly lit by a single 
candle placed on the table. From a line across the 
room hang stockings, handkerchiefs, swaddling 
clothes, drying above a stove. The chairs, scattered 
here and there, are encumbered with a washbasin, 
a pair of trousers, some dirty dishes. 

Our host is still a young man, sickly, pale, thin 
as a skeleton; his moustache and hair are light- 
colored. He offers us his hand and says: 

“We have been awaiting you. My wife has pre- 
pared beds for you in that corner there, against 
those sacks of bran.’ 

The woman leaves her chair near the stove, 
shakes off three or four urchins hanging to her 
skirts and raises the candle from the table. 

We can see clearly now. Along the sides of the 
plastered wall sacks are stacked. In these sacks 
the miller has placed a plentiful litter of straw of 
an even depth all over. On the top of the straw 
she has placed a feather mattress, blankets and 
sheets. To-night we’re to have sheets, a real bed. 
We’re going to undress ourselves, to lie between 
two sheets, wearing nothing but our shirts. I steal 
a glance at Porchon; his face expresses his un- 
feigned delight. Suddenly he places his hand on 
my shoulder and, regarding me with affectionate 
eyes, says: 

“You brick!” : 

Our bed that night was a thing never to be for- 
gotten, Undressed in a twinkling of an eye, we 
plunged into its depths. And instantly it wrapped 
us from head to foot in a sweet, gentle embrace. 
There was no end to our surprise; each second 
produced some new discovery; we sought with the 
whole of our bodies for some hardness, but there 
was no corner that was not soft and warm. Our 
bodies, which remembered all the stones of the 
field, all the gaps in the soil, the greasy humidity 
of the woods and the harsh dryness of the stubble 
fields; our bodies, bruised by nights of bivouac, 
by the straps of our equipment, by our shoes, by 
the weight of the knapsack, by all the harness of 
wanderers who know no roof—our bodies were 
unable swiftly to accustom themselves to so much 
softness and comfort. And we broke into shouts 
of laughter; we expressed our enthusiasm in bur- 
lesque phrases, in formidable pleasantries, each 
one of which provoked new laughter that knew no 
end, And the man laughed at seeing us laugh, and 
his wife laughed, and the urchins laughed; the 
hovel was full of laughter. 3 

Then the woman stole out, and when she re- 
turned she was escorting five or six of the neighbor- 
ing villagers. And all these women, too, watched 
us laughing, and exclaimed in astonishment at 
this pl 1 spectacl 
scorned by death; two soldiers of the great war 
who had fought often, had suffered much, delirious 
now with happiness, laughing with the abandon- 
ment of children because they were sleeping for 
that one night in a bed. 
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A PRECIOUS DOCUMENT 
D aes these troublous days of upheaval 





} and confusion in Russia there have been 

many curious incidents, some tragic, some 
farcically funny, owing to the dense ignorance of 
the peasant population. Naturally there was trouble 
when sentries or self-appointed guardians of the 
public weal who could not read, came to deal with 
the passports and papers of suspects whom they 
had halted or arrested. Ivan of Russia, seeking 
his freedom to-day, often goes about it blindly and 
blunderingly enough; but so, a century ago, did 
Citoyen Jacques Bonhomme of France. Citizen 
Ivan is at one moment too confiding and at the 
next oversuspicious; but so, in the murky dawn 
of the glorious French Republic, was Citizen 
Jacques. 

Recently a foreigner, who escaped from the 
danger zone of Russian turmoil, related with pride 
that he had bluffed his way past an ignorant but 
suspicious guard by presenting, with an air of 
mingled authority and annoyance, the birth cer- 
tificate of his baby daughter. She had been born 
abroad, although not in Russia, and the document 
was Official and imposing. A glance at it quite 
satisfied the dutiful but illiterate guard. 

In the days of the French Revolution a young 
noble, disguised and flying for his life before the 
Terror, once did better than that. After eseaping 
desperate perils, he had nearly reached the fron- 
tier and safety when, at a small village inn, a 
moment’s relaxation of his carefully rough de- 
meanor, an inadvertent glimmer of native ele- 
gance, brought him undér suspicion. He was seized 
and searched on the spot; but nothing incriminat- 
ing was found upon his person, unless it were a 
paper that some one produced from a hole in the 
lining of his bag, into which it must have fallen 
unnoticed as he was packing. 

His captors could not read, but one of them ran 
out and hailed a country doctor who was riding by 
and brought him in to decipher it. He was a known 
and trusted patriot, with no love for the nobility; 
but as he stood on one side of the hearth and the 
prisoner, firmly gripped by the arms by two scowl- 
ing peasants, stood upon the other, he felt a sudden 
distaste for the guillotine; he could not bring him- 
self to doom to the knife a head so young and held 
so courageously. He met the prisoner’s eyes for a 
moment and then broke into laughter as he ac- 
cepted the paper. 

“Liberty! Equality! Fraternity!” he cried gayly. 
“My good friends, you can let this young fellow 
go without endangering the republic, I assure you. 
This paper is the rough draft of an oration that 


two poor devils so far |. 





our friend here must have delivered at the dedica- 
tion of a liberty tree, doubtless in the square of 
his native town. He is an orator, that is all that ails 
him; that accounts for his fine manners. I warrant 
he delivered his little speech with an air!” 

The prisoner drew a long breath, and their eyes 
met again; thanks were impossible. The good 
doctor rode on his way, and the youth, who was 
released with good-natured apologies, left as 
quickly as he dared. Once more, when he was only 
a short league from safety, he was almost held up 
on the road by a farmer and his man, who were 
suspicious of a stranger riding in haste. But, with 
his recent deliverance in mind, he pulled out the 
restored paper as soon as he perceived their inten- 
tion, waved it authoritatively in their faces, calling 
out that it was a pass from the government, upon 
whose urgent business he rode, and galloped on 
without slackening speed. 

The precious document he carried was neither 
pass nor oration. It would, indeed, have been 
sufficient to prove his quality and secure his con- 
demnation before any tribunal of the Terror. 

It was a tailor’s bill for the making of “one 
cherry-satin coat, laced, and embroidered on the 
flaps and pockets with flowers in divers colors, the 
lining of white satin, the buttons of shell cameos 
with silver settings. Also a pair of white satin 
breeches.” 
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THE NAMELESS MONUMENT 


MONG the many tablets erected on the Sara- 
A toga battlefield, to mark points of special 
interest, is one that arouses the curiosity of 

the visitor because it bears no name. All the other 
monuments are close by the roadside, but to reach 
this you must cross a field, climb a fence and make 





your way to the very edge of a wood. Here, as the 
inscription tells us, was the British Great Western 
Redoubt. On the front of the monument is carved 
a cannon on which is a spurred boot and an epau- 
let, crowned with a laurel wreath. The inscription 
on the reverse reads: 


John Watts de Peyster ; 
Brev ; Maj: Gen: S.N. Y. 
2nd V. Pres't Saratoga Mon’t Ass’t’n: 


In Memory of 
the “ most brilliant soldier ’’ of the 
_ Continental Army 


i who was desperately wounded 


on this spot, the sally port of 
BURGOYNE’S “GREAT WESTERN REDOUBT”’ 
7th October 1777 

“winning for his countrymen 

the Decisive Battle of the 

American Revolution 
and for himself the rank of 
Major General 


Those who are thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of the battle, having knowledge of it not 
only from written record but also from the stories 
handed down in the families of those who were 
living at the time, say that this is the only known 
monument to Benedict Arnold. 

When the attack on this redoubt was made Gen. 
Gates, the American commander, did not appear 
on the field. It is said that he spent the time in a 
tent discussing with a wounded British prisoner the 
right of the Americans to make war. Although at 
that time Arnold had given up his command, and 
had received a passport to Washington, he dashed 
into the thick of the fight, when he saw that the 
Americans were in need of a leader, and performed 
such acts of valor and received such severe wounds 
that he was especially mentioned in the dispatches. 
Because he afterwards betrayed his trust his name 
was not engraved on the stone, and the fourth 
niche in the great memorial monument at Schuyler- 
ville, which was erected to commemorate the vic- 
tory, must forever remain vacant. 

The battle of Saratoga was fought one hundred 
and forty years ago. To-day there is scarcely a 
trace of earthwork or fortification. The fields, once 
drenched with blood and body-strewn, bear rich 
harvests of corn, of oats and wheat, which swift 
ships are carrying to succor those from whom we 
wrenched our freedom, in their battle for the free- 
dom of the world. 
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COOLING A LOVER 


HEN Shakespeare drew the immortal lov- 

ers of Verona exchanging vows in Juliet’s 

moonlit garden, he followed a tradition as 
old as literature, perhaps as old as love itself. 
Lovers—poetry—moonlight: in savagery or in civ- 
ilization, in art or in nature, never does the fitness 
of that triple alliance fail of recognition. Romeo 
or Reuben, Juliet or Jemima, it matters not; thé 
moon and the muse are still the friends of lovers, 
rightly relied upon to assist the sweet illusion. 
But there are occasional exceptions to the rule; 
or it may be applied too directly. 

That lover, for example, who attempted to quote 
poetry about the moon to a fair graduate of Vas- 
sar who had taken honors under Maria Mitchell 
was not well inspired. He evoked, to be sure, an 








immediate and enthusiastic response, but at the 
end of it his suit had not progressed, and he knew 
more about the moon, the stars, the Milky Way 
and the solar system than he had the least desire 
to know. His undoing was the moon in conjunction 
with too much science. The Librarian in the Boston 
Transcript has recorded a parallel case in which 
the trouble was with poetry and a too prosaic 
intimacy with it. 

They were lovers, and she was a librarian; they 
were in a canoe, at sunset, on the lake; the hour 
and the moment seemed propitious, and he de- 
cided to speak. Thinking that there is nothing like 
a poetical quotation to lead up to a proposal of 
marriage, he said: 

‘Miss Umlaut, do you know that little thing of 
Raphael Berry’s, the —’” 

“Do you mean,” she interrupted, “Calycanthus 
Buds, the new book of free verse?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “that is the name.” 

“Oh, yes,” said she, ‘1 remember it perfectly. I 
catalogued it at the library only last week.” 

He winced at the word “catalogue.” It seemed 
to introduce a mechanical element into what he 
intended to be a romantic conversation. 

“Raphael Berry,” he began again—but she inter- 
posed a suggestion. 

“Pardon me—his full name is Jonas Azarias 
Raphael Dooley Berry, or rather, to put it in in- 
verted form, Berry, Jonas Azarias Raphael Doo- 
ley,” and she added, under her breath, “1882”—in 
order to give the poet the date of his birth and set 
him in order, just as she would at the head of a 
catalogue card. ; 

“Oh, yes,” said the young man, a little confused. 
“Well, his book is quite new, I think, and —” 

“There is no date on the title-page,” said the 
beautiful, blue-eyed cataloguer, ‘‘but it was copy- 
righted in 1913, and, although that isn’t conclusive 
evidence of the date of the separate poems, it may 
safely be assumed as the date of publication of the 
book.” 

Her eyes wandered far over the lake. She was 
visualizing the date, neatly typed, and surrounded 
by two small brackets, to indicate its omission 
from the title-page. It should also be preceded by 
a small letter ‘“‘c,” she remembered. 

“I wonder,” the young man persisted, “if you 
noticed one of the poems, one that seemed to me —” 

‘Let me see,” the lovely girl ruminated ; “it was 
published by Small, Badger & Co., and it had ix, 7, 
131 pages, a frontispiece and two plates. It was 
either 22 or 23 centimetres high—22, I am sure. 
Yes—but what do you want?” 

“My sweater, if you please. Would you mind 
handing it over? I am rather chilled. I think if I 
paddle hard we can just catch that car.” 


7 oS 
ATTACKED BY A LEOPARD 


SCENE that to a spectator might have been 
ludicrous, but that to the man who took a 
leading part proved more exciting than 

amusing, is described by Mr. C. E. Gouldsbury in 
Life in the Indian Police. 

He was traveling through an Indian jungle when 
a leopard suddenly sprang out and seized the 
elephant on which he was riding by the trunk. 
Mr. Gouldsbury had no time to think—much less 
to raise his gun. 

What happened immediately afterwards, he 
says, I never could quite tell, for during the next 
few minutes I was not in a position favorable for 
observation. All I can remember is that our move- 
ments were extremely rapid and irregular, bring- 
ing me at times dangerously close to the leopard, 
which still retained its hold. 

The elephant, in its efforts to rid itself of the 
tenacious brute, was dancing about with an agility 
strangely at variance with its otherwise solemn 
and dignified appearance. Fortunately, the tussle 
did not last long, and the next thing I remember 
was seeing the leopard hurled violently back into 
the jungle, where it lay, fully exposed to view, 
growling savagely, but showing no intention to 
renew the struggle. 

The elephant stood quiet for a moment, and, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, I put a bullet 
through the leopard’s head; then, forcing the 
elephant quickly through the scrub, I made good 
the distance between us. 
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ESSENTIAL FOR THE PRACTICE 
OF MEDICINE 


N China and the Chinese Prof. Giles tells of 

a native doctor who expressed in a humorous 

way his lack of confidence in the Chinese books 
on medicine, which are numerous enough, but 
quite valueless from a scientific point of view. 

He had taken a case that was beyond his powers, 
and the relatives of his patient weré indignant, 
because they had already paid him highly and had 
obtained no return for their expenditure. They 
seized the doctor and tied him up, intending to 
administer drastic punishment. In the night he 
managed to free himself, and escaped by swim- 
ming across a river. On his return home, he found 
his son studying medicine and gave him this re- 
markable advice: 

“Do not be in a hurry with your books; the first 
and most important thing for a doctor is to learn 
to swim!” 
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A CHILD’S TACTFULNESS 


CONTRIBUTOR to Pearson’s Weekly tells 
an anecdote. that concerns an officer who 
had the misfortune to lose a leg in the war. 

A lady who had a little daughter invited the 
maimed hero to her home, and carefully instructed 
the child beforehand not to take any notice of the 
guest’s loss; to do so, she said, would not be cour- 
teous, 

The little maiden was introduced to the officer, 
but when she shook hands she averted her face. 
Her mother was puzzled at this strange behavior, 
and her wonder increased when the little girl 
brought her Noah’s ark and solemnly took out 
one animal after another and broke off a leg from 
each one. 

Then she remarked quietly to herself, with a 
side glance at the officer, ‘‘Useless things, legs!” 
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SHOWN UP 


GNORANCE, says Dr. John Grier Hibben, is 
quick to betray itself. A young woman met a 
young man in a library, and in the course of 
their conversation the man remarked that he was 
@ great reader. 
“T am reading Shakespeare now,” said the girl. 
“Did you ever read Romeo and Juliet?” 
“T’ve read Romeo,” said the young man. 
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ADVENTURES OF THE PRINCESS HELENA 


I. THE BOAT ON THE RIVER 


BY JOHN CL 


LONG time ago a king and his step- 
daughter lived in a castle in a great 
forest. The castle stood beside a river 

that flowed through the forest to the ocean, 
far, far away. The name of the king was 
Derrik, and the people called him Derrik the 
Dark, both because of the long black hair that 
fell over his shoulders and because his heart 
was as black as his hair. His stepdaughter, 
the Princess Helena, was a beautiful girl. Her 
eyes were as blue as the skies of summer, and 
her rippling yellow hair fell far below her 
waist. 

The servants of the great castle and all 
others who saw her loved the Princess Helena, 
but King Derrik himself was hard and cruel 
to her. At times he did not allow her to have 
enough to eat, and at other times he shut her 
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BY HELENA VON LADAU 


TAY 





“WHO ARE YOU?" 


up for days in a little room in one of the 
towers of the castle. At all times he chided 
her ‘without cause, until her life was very 
unhappy. She was lonely, too. Her mother 
had died when she was a little child, and she 
had known no brother or sister or playmate 
through all the years of her childhood. 

Often the Princess Helena climbed the long, 
winding stairway to the top of the highest 
tower of the castle and looked out over the 
dark forest that stretched as far as she could 
see to the north and the south and the east 
and the west. She wondered what lay beyond 
the forest. Of the forest itself she felt a great 
fear, for she knew that robbers and wild beasts 
lived within its shades. Therefore she never 
ventured far beyond the castle walls. She saw 
the king ride forth to the hunt—or perhaps to 
war—at the head of his men; and sometimes 
she peered down at the revels in the great 
courtyard or in the castle hall when they 
returned at night, waving torches and singing 
songs. 

But in the revels and the feasting and the 
singing she had no part—nor did she care to 
have any. She longed only for a companion of 
her own kind, and to know what lay beyond 
the dark forest. Every day that longing grew 
stronger and stronger in her heart. 

One night, when the moon was big and red 
above the castle, the Princess Helena had the 
first of her great adventures. She spied from 
the window of her room a boat that was fas- 
tened beside the castle wall. It was not like 
any boat that she had ever seen oni the river 
before. It was small and graceful, and the 
gleam of moonlight on its sides told of decora- 
tions of gold and jewels. The Princess Helena 
crept softly from her room and down the stair- 
ways to a little door that opened on the river 
where the boat was tied. The king and his 
friends were feasting and making merry. The 
servants were busy. No one saw her as she 
slipped through the little door and stepped 
into the beautiful boat. 

At one end of the boat there were soft cush- 
ions, and on these cushions the princess sat 
down. It was very fair on the river, for the 
water flashed like silver in the moonlight, and 
there was a little wind that sent one tiny 
ripple after another against the sides of the 
boat. Perhaps the ripples sang the princess to 
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of the silvery moonbeams and whispered things 
that made her forget her loneliness and her 
hard life. 

At any rate, when the boat began to drift 
slowly away from the castle wall the princess 
knew nothing about it. Out into the river 
moved the beautiful boat, as the little ripples 
lapped its sides, and then the current bore it 
along faster. But the Princess Helena knew 
nothing about it, nor did any person in the 
castle see the boat drift away. 

Before the boat had gone far it drifted into 
a narrow channel that lay between the shore 
and a small island in the river. There the 
boat ran against the roots of a great tree that 
grew at the water’s edge, and the jar roused 
the Princess Helena from her dreams. 

She did not know what had happened, and 











SHE ASKED 


while she looked round her in great: amaze- 
ment she heard a voice in the tree above her. 
‘*Have no fear, dear princess,’’ said the 
voice. ‘‘I have been waiting here for you.’’ 
The Princess Helena looked up and saw a 
little old man with a long white beard. He 
was lying on a branch, just over her head. 

‘*Who are you?’’ she asked. 

‘*T am Alwin the Dwarf,’’ said the man. 
‘*T have come to take you where you will be 
happy.”’ 

The heart of the Princess Helena leaped 
high at his words, for she longed every day 
of her life to go far away. She could be hap- 
pier almost anywhere in the world, she felt 
sure, than in the castle of her cruel stepfather, 
King Derrik the Dark. Before she could find 
words, Alwin the Dwarf spoke again. 

‘tT come from the good King Oswald,’’ he 
said. ‘‘His castle is far from here and it will 
be a hard journey, but if you will trust me all 
will be well.’’ 

The Princess Helena had never heard of 
King Oswald, but her heart told her that she 
could trust Alwin the Dwarf. 

**T will go!’’ she said. 

While she was stepping from the boat to 
the shore Alwin the Dwarf clambered down the 
tree. He looked like an old man, but he was 
very spry. 

‘*We will leave the boat here,’’ he said, 
‘*for we shall need it no more. I knew that it 
would bring you safe from the castle.’’ 

The Princess Helena wanted to ask him 
more about the boat, but he spoke again. 

‘*Let us hasten,’’ he said. ‘‘The shadows 





A QUEER IDEA 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


My looking-glass is like a pool, 
As still and clear, as blank and cool. 


It fronts the clean, white nursery wall, 
With no look on its face at all. 


But when in front of it I go, 
Why, there I am, from top to toe. 


Oh, just suppose I hurried there 
Some day to brush my tousled hair, 


And stood and stared and could not see 


| else in the crowd at the railway station seemed 


are thick in the great forest, but I know a path | | 


that we can safely follow on our journey. ’”’ 
He walked into the forest, and she followed 

close behind him. 
Thus it was that the Princess Helena got | 

away from the castle of Derrik the Dark, by | 

means of the beautiful boat on the river, and | 

set forth on the long journey to the castle of 

the good King Oswald. 

[ The story of the next adventure of the Princess Helena 
will appear in The Companion of January 31.] 
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THE SON OF A SOLDIER 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST 


| 


RIC PORTER’S father was a soldier, 
and Eric had no doubt that he was the 
finest officer in all the army, for no one 


so straight or so tall or so handsome. Eric and 
his mother were saying good-by to him, and 
they knew that they would not see him for 
long months, perhaps not for years. 

With his cheek pressed close against the 
soft sleeve of his father’s coat, Eric listened 
to his mother saying good-by. For a moment 
he hid his eyes against the brown cloth and 
left two tears that had welled up in spite of 
him. But his eyes were clear and smiling 
when he looked up, and neither his father 
nor his mother guessed that the tears had 
been there only a moment before. 


‘*Well, Eric, ’’ said his father, ‘‘you’!l take | | 


care of mother, won’t you? Don’t let any- | 
thing happen to her—not the least little 
thing. She’s very precious to me.’’ 

Almost before Eric knew it the good-bys 
were over and the train was pulling out of 
the station. When it was gone Eric and his 
mother hurried to another train, for they, 
too, were going away. They were going to 
Cedar Tavern, at the foot of White Patch 
Mountain. There they would spend a week 
in snowshoeing and sleigh riding. Father 
said that it would put the color back into 
mother’s cheeks. 

All the way to the mountain—on the train 
and in the sleigh that carried them to the 
low-roofed tavern—Eric made believe that 
he was his father: he handed his mother’s 
ticket to the conductor, tucked the robes 
about her in the sleigh and tried to make 
her forget that there had been any good-bys. 

‘*See how deep the snow is!’’ she cried. 
‘*We shall have to go for a long tramp to- 
morrow. ’’ ; 

They did go snowshoeing the next day; 

but it was afternoon when they started, for 
mother said that she could not go until she 
had written a long, long letter to the finest 
officer in the army. Eric wrote one, too; but it 
was pretty short, for it took him a long time 
to make some of the words. At the end he 
wrote, ‘‘I’m taking care of her all the time.’’ 
‘*Now we’re off!’’ cried mother, when at 
last they had fastened their snowshoes on and 
had set out toward the mountain. ‘‘Let’s go 
into the deep woods, and when we get ready 
to come home we’! just turn round and follow 
our tracks back to the tavern. ’’ 
Eric shouted to hear the echo, and the cliffs 
of White Patch threw back his happy voice. 
His snowshoes were a foot shorter than his 
mother’s, and they had little tassels of red 
yarn all up and down the sides. What could 
be better fun, he thought, than to go on and 
on through the woods, pushing aside snow- 
laden branches, running down little slopes, 
leaping from the tops of snowbanks—and all 
the while to have your mother laughing and 
happy, too, doing the same things you are 
doing, while her cheeks glow rosily like maple 
leaves in autumn. 

There seemed to be no such thing as danger 
then, but suddenly mother stopped in a little 
open glade and looked up at the sky. Snow 
was floating lazily down, and while they stood | 
silent they could hear the whisper of the flakes | 
among the branches of the trees. 

‘** Turn round, Eric,’’ said mother. ‘* We 
must go back before the snow covers our 
tracks. ’’ 

They ran through the darkening forest, 
following the marks of their snowshoes. Once 
they lost the way for a few moments, and 
after that they went more slowly. 

‘*We must watch carefully,’’ said mother; 
and Eric thought that there was worry in her 
voice. 

Fifteen minutes later they both stopped and 
peered at the snow ahead. | 

‘*They’re not there,’’ said Eric. ‘‘I can’t | 
see a single track. The snow has covered them | 
all up.’’ 

‘*Well, let’s go straight ahead, ’’ said mother ; 
and so they tramped on through the snow- | 
storm, while the woods grew darker and | 
darker. 

‘* Keep close behind me and don’t be afraid; ’’ 
said mother, when night had shut down upon 
them. 

‘‘Of course I’m not afraid, ’’ said Eric, think- 














sleep; perhaps a little fairy came down on one 





One single, single sign of me! 


ing of what his father had said ; and the words 




























A MORNING WALK 


BY ALMINA BLOSSOM 


A Puzzy-Bug and a Wuzzy-Bug 
Went out to walk one day, 

And each one took a parasol 
To keep the sun away; 

And arm in arm they strolled along 
With spirits blithe and gay. 


The Fuzzy-Bug and the Wuzzy-Bug 
Looked down the street, and then 
They saw before them all at once 
A big and hungry hen. 
‘We'll stroll some other time!"’ 
they cried, 
And hurried home again. 














were no more than across his lips when some- 
thing happened that brought to him the great- 
est fear of his life. 

He saw his mother pitch forward as if her 
foot had suddenly caught in something, and 
heard her strike heavily against a tree trunk. 
She did not answer when he called. Huddled 
in the snow she lay, and made no motion when 
Erie put his arm beneath her head and tried 
to lift her up. 

Again and again Eric called her; again and 
again he stroked her face. It was of no use. 
He almost seemed to hear his father saying, 
‘*She’s very, very precious to me, Eric,’’ and 
he wanted to cry; but that, he knew, would 
do no good, and so he shouted for help instead. 

The storm brought back no reply. Finally 
he gave it up. 

There was only one thing to do, and he 
must do it quickly. If he could not bring help 
by calling, he must go for it. He took off his 
coat and put it over his mother to shelter her 
from the falling snow, and then with a great 
lump in his throat hurried away. Sometimes 
he stumbled against trees and fell, but he 
always scrambled up and ran on. 

He was beginning to despair when through 
the darkness ahead he thought he saw a gleam 
of light. A moment later he was sure of it. 
Running forward, he came upon a rough- 
looking cabin, and, looking through the win- 
dow, he saw a short, swarthy-faced man cooking 
something over the red coals in a stone fire- 
place. 

‘*My mother’s out there in the snow; help 
me get her!’’ cried Eric, opening the door 
and rushing in. 

The man jumped round and stared at Eric 
as if he were a snow sprite. 

‘*'You modder?’’ he said. ‘* Out dere in 
snow ? I come quick.’’ 

In ten seconds he had a lantern lighted and 
was out in the storm with Eric, following the 
marks of the little snowshoes. They found 
her at the foot of the tree where she had fallen, 
and the swarthy - faced man picked her up 
gently and plodded back toward the cabin, 
with Eric at his heels. 

No sooner had they reached the warm glow 
of the fireplace than his mother opened her 
eyes and looked round. ‘‘ Why, where are 
we ?’’ she cried and held out her arms to Eric. 

‘“*Dis my cabin,’’ said the swarthy - faced 
man. ‘‘ Me Bateese Duchane, trapper. You 
bump you head on tree. Now you safe. Bimeby 
I tak’ you back Cedar Tavern.’’ 

Later, Eric’s mother sat bundled in a great 
red blanket, drinking tea and feeling comfort- 
able. Eric sat at her feet, toasting his toes on 
|the hearth and thinking of the long letter 
that he would write to his father as soon as 
they got back to Cedar Tavern. He would say, 
‘*T did take care of her,’’ and he would sign 
it ‘*Eric, the son of a soldier.’’ 
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The Joys 


of Bran 


Good Cheer—New 


Vim—Fitness 


Please find out why so 
many authorities are urging 
the use of bran. 


You can learn the results 
in a week. And you’ll never 
return to branless diet after 
that, we think. 

Bran is Nature’s laxa- 
tive. It supplies the needed 
roughage. People who omit 
it find that fine foods clog. 
And most folks take laxa- 
tive drugs. 


Now a Luxury 


Bran is now made a luxury 
food by hiding the bran in wheat 
flakes. That is what we do in 
Pettijohn’s. And we do it by 
doctors’ advice. 

We use bran flakes—not ground 
bran—to make the bran doubly 
efficient. And we hide them ina 
delicious morning cereal. 

No breakfast dish was ever 
more inviting. Yet every dish 
is one-fourth bran in its most 
effective form. 





Let it prove itself. 

Serve it daily for a week and 
watch its good effects. It will 
better your breakfasts and better 
your days. 

Pettijohn’s is saving millions of 
dull days. With countless people 
it is ending the need for drugs. 
Every day it is bringing a wealth 
of good cheer. 

When you try a week of 
Pettijohn’s you will want every 
week like that. 

Order a package now. 


Pettijohn5 


A Cereal Dainty—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 


Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 


Both sold in packages only. 





| United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 














|THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
| trated weekly paper for all the family. 
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BEDSORES 


HEN an illness is so prolonged that the 
patient must stay in bed week after 
week, and sometimes month after 

. month, and especially when the illness 

is of such a nature that change of posi- 

tion is difficult or impossible, bedsores 
are likely to form unless ‘great care is taken to 
prevent them—and sometimes even in spite of the 
very greatest care. 

There are various types of patients who are es- 
pecially liable to bedsores. The very stout are 
liable to them because of their weight, and the 
very thin because of the pressure of the bones 
against the unprotected skin. Aged persons get 
them because their skin is unhealthy and degener- 
ates easily. Those who lie in unconsciousness or 
who are paralyzed, or those who are hurt in such 
a way that they cannot make any of the little move- 
ments that insensibly vary the position, are also 
subject to bedsores. 

A careful nurse in charge of a patient who is in 
any of the conditions we have spoken of always 
keeps a sharp watch for beginning bedsores, well 
knowing that these terrible additions to a bad 
illness can be more easily prevented than cured. 
Her vigilance needs to be especially keen when 
her patient is suffering from a sickness that makes 
it difficult to keep the skin dry and clean and free 
from germ infection. 

The prevention of bedsores consists in perfect 
cleanliness, in keeping the skin dry and in doing 
everything possible to make it healthy and resist- 
ant. The lower part of the back should be washed 
with soap and water at short intervals,—for exam- 
ple, twice a day,—and it should be dried gently but 
very thoroughly. When the nurse has removed all 
moisture she should gently rub the skin with alco- 
hol in order to harden it, and then powder it well 
with some simple drying powder, such as one 
made of equal parts of boric acid and starch. In 
an illness where the skin cannot be kept dry it is 
better to use a boric ointment instead of the 
powder. 

Careless nursing is responsible for many a bed- 
sore. Sheets that are allowed to crumple under the 
patient instead of being kept smooth, crumbs accu- 
mulating in the bed, soiled and damp bed linen 
allowed to remain in contact with the patient, a 
disposition not to disturb a patient who does not 
wish to be disturbed—and the result may be weeks 
and months of trouble. In prolonged illness an air 
cushion or a water bed is much better than the 
ordinary mattress. The patient should be turned 
regularly from side to side in order to avoid con- 
tinued pressure on one spot. 
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REAL TALK 


7 OOR Lydia! I suppose it was dreadfully 
stupid and poky; Mrs. Blakeslee’s 
affairs always are. She never seems to 
learn how to mix people properly; 
there’s always the same combination 
of oversmiling politeness and overgay 
lightness and oversolemn earnestness, not to men- 
tion sudden silences that no one knows what to do 
with. I pitied you for having to go.” 

“You needn’t!” declared Lydia. “Lucilla, it was 
different! There was real talk this time, with 
everyone joining in—and, do you know, even the 
pokiest of Mrs. Blakeslee’s old stand-bys had some- 
thing interesting to say. It began with some one’s 
commenting on the honey rye cakes that were 
being served. They were a new war-time receipt 
Mrs. Blakeslee had invented herself, and that 
started everyone else talking economy and con- 
servation,— personal economy and conservation, 
with experiences and illustrations,—and the first 
thing we knew, it was the liveliest kind of expe- 
rience meeting! No one waited to be introduced, 
and everyone spoke to anyone. No one was offish 
or snubby or bored! There was a perfect babble! 
Then once in a while there’d be something that 
caught the general attention, and one person in 
particular would have the floor for a single anec- 
dote or suggestion or receipt. Mrs. Fordham gave 
us a droll account of the first time she served bean 
cutlet to a rebellious family with its mouth made 
up for sirloin steak ; and Anna Bracy told how she 
| turned left-over small quantities of soup and veg- 
| etables into a delicious luncheon salad of aspic 

a la fermiére—jelly on lettuce leaves, with the 
| vegetables round like a garnish —” 

“I’ve never done that,” interrupted Lucilla, “but 
I believe I will next time. Of course, I never throw 
even half a cupful of soup away, but when I have 
just a little I generally —” 

“Exactly! I don’t know what you generally do, 
but if you’d been at Mrs. Blakeslee’s you’d have 
told everyone who’d listen, whether they were per- 
fect strangers or people you’d known since you 
were knee-high to a grasshopper. They’d have 
wanted to listen, too, and then to tell you what they 
generally did. That’s what made it all so jolly. No 
discussions of the weather, no feeling about to see 
if strangers from out of town had ever met your 
| fifth cousin, or a schoolmate two classes below, or 
| Stayed at the same hotel you did when they.were 
| traveling in Japan, or Georgia, or Germany before 
| the war; you know the sort of thing. For once, on 









































a social oceasion at Mrs. Blakeslee’s, we were all 
actually talking real, genuine talk!” 

“Why, but, Lydia, as if real talk had to be about 
food and housekeeping and such things! It doesn’t 
sound precisely complimentary to your sex.” 

“Nonsense! It doesn’t matter whether it’s art or 
artichokes as long as it represents a real interest. 
It’s the genuineness that makes talk interesting. 
With such a haphazard company, though, there 
really couldn’t have been many subjects that would 
bring them all together, don’t you see? But the 
minute we found one that did, everyone was inter- 
esting and the whole affair was delightful. I never 
liked formal parties, or the ‘giggle, gabble, gobble 
and git’ style of thing; but I love real talk.” 

“Only,” said Lucilla doubtfully, “it sounds more 
like a committee meeting than a party.” 

“TI don’t care!” cried Lydia. “A good, live com- 
mittee is more fun than a party, anyway!” 

“T rather wish I’d been at Mrs. Blakeslee’s, 
after all,’ admitted Lucilla thoughtfully. 

“By the way,” said Lydia, “I didn’t give you a 
chance to finish, Lucilla. What do you do with 
just a little left-over soup?” ; 
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GEN. ALLENBY 


T the beginning of the war Gen. Allenby, 
A who has lately become famous as the man 
who took Jerusalem from the Turks, was 
appointed to command the cavalry division of the 
original English expeditionary force. It was a for- 
tunate appointment for the Allies, since it is ac- 
knowledged now on all hands that to the masterly 
manner in which he covered the retreat from Mons 
must be attributed in great measure the escape 
of the British from disaster. 

Once he was nearly caught. Some thousands of 
cavalry, virtually his whole command, were in 
danger of being surrounded and cut to pieces by 
the Germans, who were pressing him in ever-in- 
creasing numbers as darkness settled over the 
land. The road by which he should have retired 
was choked by masses of transport, guns, motor 
cars and munition wagons. 

So Gen. Allenby boldly left the highroad alto- 
gether and led his troops across country in a wide- 
sweeping movement that eventually brought them 
to a safe position on the flank of the main British 
army. As an instance of superb horsemanship 
coupled with good leadership that wild night ride 
by a whole cavalry division across an unknown 
country is probably unique in the annals of warfare. 

Gen. Allenby was born in 1861 and received his 
education at Haileybury. On finishing his studies 
he entered the Inniskilling Dragoons, and was or- 
dered almost immediately to South Africa, where 
he served through the Boer War. 

After that war, Gen. Allenby was appointed to 
the command of the Fifth Royal Irish Lancers, a 
post he held until 1905. His gifts as a cavalry leader 
and organizer were then fully recognized, and he 
was appointed to the command of the Fourth Cav- 
alry Brigade. During the five years that he held this 
command he inaugurated methods of manceuvring 
that made his cavalry the best in the world. 

For public opinion he is said to care very little. 
Au incident that occurred during the South African 
War makes clear his dislike of fuss and show in 
military affairs. At the entry of the British into 
Barberton, after desperately hard fighting under 
French, the General of Brigade wished Gen. Allen- 
by’s division, which had greatly distinguished itself, 
to lead the triumphal procession into the town. 

But although first in every attack, Gen. Allenby 
demurred when it came toa parade of victory. “My 
men and horses are fatigued,” he pleaded, and he 
rode quietly in on the following morning when 
there was scarcely anyone about. His entry into 
Jerusalem was no less modest. 
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REPORTING THE SERMON 


KILTED regiment, while on the march in a 

A part of Scotland, halted for a Sunday of rest 

at a remote village in the Highlands, and 

some of the braw laddies were billeted on the in- 
habitants. 

One old lady had to find a lodging for two of the 
soldiers, Sandy and Tam, and she was delighted 
to know they were going to the kirk in the evening. 
She herself was unable to go, and her pleasure 
increased when one of her guests, who happened 
to be an accomplished writer of shorthand, prom- 
ised to tell her everything that the minister said in 
his sermon—although she had her doubts as to 
how he would be able to remember it all. 

The two “kilties” came back from church, and 
Sandy read the sermon from his notebook, to the 
admiration and astonishment of his landlady, who 
had never heard of shorthand, and could not un- 
derstand how anyone could write as fast as the 
minister spoke. 

When Sandy had finished and the good lady had 
expressed her thanks for the privilege of hearing 
the sermon, she asked him to let her look at the 
book he had been reading from. She seemed much 
disappointed, however, because she could make 
nothing of it. 

At last, after a close inspection of the mystic 
signs, she said to the blushing warrior: 

“Youre a grand laddie and a verra gude reader, 
but I must tell ye, and if I was your ain mither 
I wad hae to admit it, ye’re the verra wurrust 
writer I ever came across.” 
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UNPARDONABLE DISCRIMINATION 


IN‘: often does editorial comment exhibit 


greater appreciation of home talent and 

more withering scorn of those so benighted 
as not to appraise it at its true worth than we find 
in the following paragraph attributed to a Ken- 
tucky paper: 

Then came the contest of solos. Miss Bessie 
Farrier of Plainville rendered in a most beautiful 
manner that classical solo, Sing On. She displayed 
remarkable power and training, and she is pos- 
sessed of a wonderful voice, which will some day 
make her famous. One of the judges, a specialist 
in music, ranked her first. The decision of a spe- 
cialist in music counts far, far more than the deci- 
sion of a judge who knows nothing about music. 


She was followed by Miss Ruth Kackly of Hill | 


City, who sang a little sentimental love song, All 
that I Want in this Wide, Wide World is You, 
You, You. The song is old and by no means 
classical. Two of the judges, however, ranked her 
first. Apparently they could not appreciate really 

ood music. We deem their decision of little value, 

or they are very ignorant of music. Plainville is 
ready at any time to meet Hill City again in vocal 
music, providing we can have competent judges. 
As it was, many people of Hill City said that Miss 
Farrier should have had all firsts. 
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Instant 
Postum 
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Try a cup and 
notice the charming 
flavor and. substan- 
tial character of this 
table beverage. 


Postum is a true 
*s” drink, and 
women and children 
delight in it. 
‘*There’s a Reason”’ 


for POSTUM 


Sold by Grocers 
Everywhere! 
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PEDOMETER 
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ir. = Pedometer is carried like a watch in »* 

the vest pocket, or attached to a belt, and »* 

« it Tithe ve and methodically ticks off and reg- 

4 isters every mile or fraction of a mile walked, 

to one hundred. If you are run down, 

4 Bpynically, adopt a more active outdoor life. »* 

king is one of the best of exer and 

« the systematic use of a pedometer will be of : 

, 
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great service. 
Given == Com; subscribers only for one 
new = and 30 cents extra; 
poy yd for $1.50. In either case we will 
deliver free anywhere in the United States. 
PERRY MASON CoMPANY, BosTON, MAss. 
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A High School Course 








In Tw Y Learn in your own 

oO ears aa Here isa thor- 

» complete, and 

simplified high school course that you can finish in 

two years. Meets ail college entrance veusrengats. 
Prepared by leading 's of the of u 
versities and academies. This is your opportunity. 

Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 

our booklet and full particulars. No obligations 

whatever. Write today—now. 


| American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-4411, Chicago, U.S. A- 
Wrestling Book Free 


expert wrestler. Learn 
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TO CRACK — 


1. RIDDLES 


They can run and run and never grow weary, 
But whenever they move they are sure to fall; 
They are clear and bright, yet sad and dreary, 
And no one welcomes them when they call. 
We bear them round, but we seldom use them; 
We laugh when we can, and firmly refuse them; 
They are moist, they are salt, they are bitter beside. 
The sole way we like them is when they are dried. 


Sometimes long and sometimes short, 
Sometimes bitter and sometimes sweet, 

Found in the.school, the church, the court, 
In country home and in crowded street; 

It travels fleeter than winds are fleet 
Over the earth and under the sea; 

And whatsoever you _ for this, 
Strangely, that will the answer be! 


2. ACROSTIC 


In tumble, not in fall 

In whisper, not in call, 

In inkstand, not in pen, 

In greensward, not in glen, 

In mallard, not in duck, 

In effort, not in luck. 

If you would drive with ease and care, 
You need me with you everywhere. 


3. STAR 


From 1 to 2 careless; from 1 
to 3a bulbous plant; from 1 to 6 2 
4an Asiatic land; from 1 to 5 
to harvest; from 1 to 6 part of 
an Ionian column; from 1 to 7 
a great noise; from 2 to 3 to4 
to5to6to7an Egyptian charm. 
All the words have six letters. 5 3 


4. FRACTIONS 4 


Take a fourth of June, add 
a quarter of an hour, add to that daily, subtract 
three fifths of what you last added, and have a 
month. 

Take half a kennel, add half an Airdale, subtract 
a fourth of a Skye, and have a cloth. 

Take a third of Friday, add a stranger, subtract 
half of what you have, add a quarter of a date, 
and find peril. 

Take half of a column, add half of a nail, adda 
third of an axe, and have a dog. 

Take half of a lady, add a fourth of a shad, add 
a fourth of another shad, add the whole of it, adda 
third of her, and have a powerful explosive. 

Add three fifths of a beast, and three fifths of a 
river, and have an animal that lives much in the 
water 

5. REBUSES 


What familiar proverb is this? 


We is do 
What familiar proverb is this? 
PoLIcy POLICY pOLICy 
i 


What two contradictory things does this tell us 
about last spring? 
CC cc 


was SAW 
6. HIDDEN-LETTER PUZZLE 


My first is in Harry, but not in Sue, 

My second’s in Marie, but not in Lou, 

My third is in By. but not in Dan, 

My fourth is in Lily, but not in Fan. 

My fifth is in Meta, but not in Poll 

My sixth is in Nita, but not in Moll. 

My seventh’s in Ronald, but not in Seth, 

My eighth is in Donald, but not in Beth. 

My whole you will find, when the answer you 


guess, 
Is the incentive that spurs to success. 


**e * * 

7. CENTRAL ACROSTIC 
Cross words: a record, a sharp 
* instrument, a register, to argue a 
case, and an ornamental fabric; 
central word: an ancient race. 


“xs * * * 
“* * * 
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8. BEHEADINGS 


Behead to do as bidden, and have a governor; 
behead and transpose, and have a form of address. 

Behead a laborer, and have a space of time; 
behead again, and have a preposition; transpose, 
and have a negative. 

Behead the excess of the solar over the lunar 
year, and have a contract; behead again, and have 
something done. 

Behead a fruit, and have everyone; transpose, 
and have a pain. 


9. NUMERICAL ENIGMAS 


* 3256 is on a bark; 
ly 1734 deserves all praise; 
My 3724 is in the park; 
y whole, a prison in olden days. 


My 178 is slow or fast; 
y 326 is growing tall; 
My 456 will come at last 
hen my whole is taken from the wall. 


my ee is somewhat shy; 
y 423 is hard to pass; 
= whole—how easy if you try!— 
s always large and made of glass. 


10. CHARADE 


In days of ro, our books we’d first, 
To gain the highest mark, 

As in our later lives we first 
Each puzzling problem dark. 


Abodes of lovely simple life, 
Surrounded by > hills, 

This is my second—far from strife, 
Our hearts with peace it fills. 


My third, when multiplied, is power; 
hough not the only good, 
It helps us our dear whole to shower 
With expert care—good food. 


11. ANIMAL DELETIONS 


Delete a letter from an animal, and find to sink. 

Delete a letter from an animal, and find a bird. 

Delete a letter from an animal, and find an ob- 
struction. F 

Delete a letter from an animal, and find crippled. 

Delete a letter from an animal, and‘find a narrow 
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Like Taking a New Home 


Treasured sentiments and memories cluster about 
the old home, and yet— 
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HE new home represents new ideals, new hopes, the 

fulfilment of years of planning, expectations realized. It 
suggests a honeymoon, or the renewal of a honeymoon long 
passed. It starts a fresh chapter in the book of our lives. 


Sentiments and memories cluster about one’s faithful old 
motor car, too. Yet the old car can’t go on forever, and the 
superior new one, like the new home, carries with it new ideals, 
new hopes, and a freshness that gives life a delightful. zest. 


Now that your old car has served its period, let your 


Pana a new one be a Winton Six—a car especially planned to your 


$2950 to $3500. individual taste, and picturing your personal ideals. Our 
Closed Cars artists have long specialized in creating just the type of car to 
$3265 to $4750. 


fulfil your hopes. It will increase your happiness. Better tele- 


Prices subject to increase phone or write our nearest branch house or dealer right now. 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. ~ 
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A NEW GRACE S. RICHMOND BOOK 


Red Pepper’s Patients 


HAT is it about Red Pepper Burns that wins you in a flash, 

and makes him the most lovable of all Mrs. Richmond's char- 
acters? His flaming red hair or his heart-warming smile or his 
occasional very human 
flares of temper—or is 
it- just an indefinable 
personality plus? Any- 
way, here is Red Pep- 
per back again with a 
mighty interesting set of patients and a hospital romance to engineer 
as well. Delightful, too, is Annie Linton, a girl with mistaken ideas 
of life, who is finally set right by Red Pepper and Gordon King, the 
episode furnishing a pleasing love element. It is wholesome and _ 
the love story is so full of good human nature that you feel cleaner, 
better and happier after reading it. 


‘How to Get the Book Free 


Send us one NEW yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s 
for introducing the paper into a home 4 ©OMpanion and we will present you with a copy of the Book, sending 
where it has not been taken the past year. it to you postpaid ; or the Book will be sold for $1.35 net. 


=== PERRY MASON COMPANY, Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., BOSTON, MASS. 





THE MYSTERY of ANNIE LINTON 


Red Pepper Burns unravels it, but does 
not explain till he thinks it suitable. 




















NOTE. _ The Book is given only to a 
present Companion subscriber to pay him 
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Delete a letter from an animal, and find wealth. 
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MR. HOOVER’S PARTNER 


HE wife of our world-famous food controller, 

Mrs. Herbert C. Hoover, was before her mar- 

riage Miss Lou Henry, a student at Stanford 
University at the same time as her husband, 
although not in the same class. Their romance 
began during Mr. Hoover’s senior year. Their 
marriage took place as soon as he had reason to 
think his future reasonably secure; and Mrs. 
Hoover, a woman of unusual personality, pluck 
and understanding, shared many of the dangers 
and adventures of his early business career as a 
mining engineer and expert in foreign lands. 

He was prospecting for the government of North 
China in communities no white man had visited 
before, at the time of the Boxer Rebellion, having 
left his wife in Peking. Warned by some friendly 
Chinese, he hurried back, to find her ill. It seemed 
best to get her away; but they had got no farther 
than Tientsin when the Boxers suddenly threw 
their forces about the city and besieged it. “Death 
to foreigners!’? was the ery; and the besieged 
never expected to escape alive. 

In a house that they shared with the other 
Americans in Tientsfn, including Mr. Oscar King 
Davis, Mr. JamesCollins and Mr. Frederick Palmer, 
war correspondents, Mr. Will Irwin relates, the 
Hoovers lived for six weeks under fire. Every day 
Mrs. Hoover served tea to the household, digging 
her sweetening from the sugar bags that formed a 
barricade before their door. Once a shell passed 
directly through their hall, just across a partition 
from the room where the correspondents were 
writing and Mrs. Hoover playing solitaire. 

Such a hostess might surely be said to be, in a 
larger sense than Pope intended, ‘‘mistress of her- 
self, though China fall!” She could also, at need, 
display the aggressive as well as the passive virtues 
of an imperiled housewife, as her behavior showed 
on an occasion elsewhere, when a band of Cos- 
sacks, temporarily out of hand, looted their house. 
A typewriter, the only one in that region, fasci- 
nated these simple sons of the steppes. They could 
find no use for it, and so they poured into the 
works the remains of the strawberry jam on which 
they had gorged themselves. Mrs. Hoover met the 
looters coming away, with her table silver sticking 
from their boot tops. With no weapon except the 
indignation of an enraged American woman, she 
forced them to stand and deliver. 

In amusing and delightful contrast to this part- 
nership with her husband in strenuous adventures 
is the share she took in a task that he undertook 
by way of scientific diversion. This was the trans- 
lation of Agricola, a sixteenth-century authority 
on practical mining, who wrote in Latin. There 
had been a revived interest in his treatise, but no 
one had been able to transiate it, because many 
of the teclinical terms employed had perished from 
the language. 

Mr. Hoover went to work on the problem. He 
had nearly forgotten his Latin, but Mrs. Hoover 
retained most of hers. She brushed up and made a 
running translation. Mr. Hoover fitted up a chem- 
ical laboratory and did scientific detective work 
on Agricola. For example: Substance A, men- 
tioned by Agricola, was known; substance B was 
unknown. But somewhere Agricola stated that 
substances A and B in combination produced a 
certain known effect. Given such data, the chemist 
ean work back and ascertain substance B. It was 
almost four years before Mr. Hoover worked out 
the last problem. The result was a privately printed 
book under the names of Herbert Hoover and Lou 
Henry Hoover. 
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“LINES”—TO A BEAR 


FEAT once performed by Bret Harte, to the 
A warm applause of a brother writer, might, 
after all, be considered as the legitimate 
and proper work of a poet; certainly it gives evi- 
dence of a very ready and very felicitous imagina- 
tion. Harte was the first editor of the Overland 
Monthly, and the story of the origin of that maga- 
zine’s famous cover is thus told in Mr. H. C. Mer- 
win’s Life of Bret Harte. 

The cover of the Overland was adorned with 
the historic grizzly bear that, standing on the ties 
of the newly laid railway track, with half-turned 
body and lowered head, seems prepared to dispute 
the right of way with the locomotive that might 
shortly be expected to come screaming down the 
track. There was originally no railway track in 
the picture; merely the bear. How the deficiency 
was supplied Mark Twain explains in a letter to 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich: 

Do you know the prettiest fancy and the neat- 
est that ever shot through Harte’s brain? It was 
this: 

When they were trying to decide upon a vi- 
gnette for the cover of the Overland a grizzly bear 
was chosen, and the page was printed with him on 
it. As a bear he was a success—he was a good bear. 
But then, it was objected, he was an objectiless 
bear—a bear that meant nothing in particular— 
simply stood there snarling over his shoulder at 
nothing—and was painfully and manifestly a boor- 
ish and ill-natured intruder upon the page. All 
hands said that—no one was quite satisfied. They 
hated badly to give him up, and yet they didn’t like 
to have him there when there was no real point to 
him. : 

Presently Harte took a pencil and drew two 
simple lines under his feet, and behold! he was a 
magnificent success. The ancient symbol of Cali- 
fornian savagery snarling at the approaching type 
of high and progressive civilization, the first over- 
land locomotive! I think that was nothing less than 
inspiration itself. ° 


CROWS AND FOXES 


LTHOUGH crows build their nests in trees 

A where no fox can climb, and although they 

can escape from any fox by flying, they, for 

some reason, seem to have a mortal antipathy to 

foxes, and every time they see one they lose no 
opportunity to harass it. 

According to an experienced hunter and natu- 
ralist of Bangor, Maine, the best time to observe 
the malice of the crow against the fox is on a cold 
day in early winter, when the hounds can follow a 
trail without touching their noses to the ground. If 
there are any crows about, they can be relied upon 
to show where the fox is running. 

On such occasions, says the hunter, I have seen 
crows watch for running foxes for hours. As soon 
as a fox emerged from the thick woods every bird 
would hover over the running beast and peck at it 
with every evidence of bitter hatred. Several fox 
hunters that I know make a practice of following 
the crows when foxes are roaming the back lots, 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trade- 
mark. “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine products of 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 
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~ “Caruso's success is the greatest ever attained by an Ca 
‘att in thus country. Huw Amencen engagements have |}. : 

= been @ continuous ovation, the great audiences being held 
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tenors ever heard im Italy. Caruso had made a success 
coming to America in 1903, but it was his per- 
November 23d of that year which fon- 

that anwved. 

Caruso has made records exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present 
©) Wonmmect with the tenor does not expire until 1933, the public is assured repre. 
-, ductions of his voice for many years to come. 
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A book that every 


= music-lover will want 


It has required 20 years of constant research, of steady appli- 
cation, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of more than Eleven 
Million Dollars to place this Victor Record catalog in your hands. 


This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to 
the world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. 
Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gather- 


ing the best music from every portion of the globe. 


They reflect the hours 


upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to recording their superb 


art for the delight of all generations. 


They attest to the enormous aniount 


of time and millions of dollars spent in developing the art of recording to its 


present state of perfection. 
and proof of Victor supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. 
body should have this book, whether or not they have a Victrola. 


And through each and every page runs the story 


Every- 
All will appreciate it 


because of the information about artists, operas and composers, and the numerous portraits 


and illustrations it contains. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or we 


will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 





Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Co., M 


Berliner G ph 


1, Canadian Distributors 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coordi- 


nated and synchronized by our s; 


pecial processes of manufacture, and their use, 


one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


Victor Supremacy 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talki 
the products of this Company only. W. Pompe ohn 


ating 


arning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 


motion or sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Write for it to-day. 
A 


Companion Sewing Machine in 
six different styles, including both foot 
treadle and electric machines, each warranted by the Publishers 
of The Youth’s Companion for twenty-five years. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL is allowed every purchaser. If the ma- 
chine selected is not perfectly satisfactory in every respect after you 
have tried it in your home for three months, we will refund your money 
and take back the machine at our expense. Be sure to get full particu- 


in the world with the wonderful new Automatic Plate-Tension Release. 
We have also added a néw Shuttle Ejector, Ball Bearing Steel Pitman, 
\ Spring Head Latch and a beautiful new quartered-oak woodwork with 
NY solid-side drawer casings. These are all in addition to the regular fea- 
tures of this high-grade family sewing machine. No machine at any 

price will do better work or last longer. 
THERE’S NO “MAGIC” ABOUT OUR LOW PRICES. Our ability to sell this high-grade 


YJ sewing machine at much less than the usual price is due wholly to our unique system 
= of selling direct to you from the factory. We also pay the freight to your station. 


FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT. How all this is accomplished can best be told in our new 
Illustrated Booklet which will be sent free to any Companion reader upon request. 


A MANY NEW IMPROVEMENTS. The New Companion is the only machine 


|) SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


New 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


New Style 
No. 3 
with 
Solid-Side 
Drawer Casing 
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